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WINTER 
AHEAD 


Early summer—as soon as the school ends and your heating 
plant is “on vacation”—is the ideal time to have your Johnson 


Temperature Control System serviced for the coming heating 
season. 


A summer check-up by one of Johnson’s factory-trained main- 
tenance specialists will quickly pay off in assured comfort and 
maximum fuel savings throughout the school year. The nom- 
inal cost includes a thorough inspection and adjustment, as 
necessary, of all thermostats, valves, dampers and other tem- 


perature control equipment. No repairs or replacements are 
made without your approval. 


Keeping your Johnson Control System at top efficiency can 
easily save you hundreds of dollars in the months ahead. Call 
or write your nearest Johnson branch office today and have 
your school put on the summer service schedule. Johnson 


Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON -, CONTROL 


DESIGN 
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can proper seating improve 


student performance ? 












Student performance has always been the 
prime concern of everyone in education. The 
contributory importance of proper classroom 
seating in achieving improved performance 
has long been recognized. 


With a proved experience of over fifty years, 
Arlington equipment gives you all of the essen- 
tial elements that result in better seating. For 
example, compare the Arlington 555 Movabout 
Desk shown here in terms of such student 
benefits as the following: 


PHYSIOLOGICAL | PSYCHOLOGICAL 
e Comfort’ formed and | eFrustration free . . 
correlatedtominimizebody | desk top adjustment, easy 
sitting fatigue. | access book box and 
@ Height adjustment for swivel seat eliminate ‘‘use’’ 
seat and desk to fit the annoyances. 

unit to the child. | @Minimizes tensions 
@ Desk top adjustment... | through overall greater 
at ideal sloping position | seating comfort. 


for reading and writing 
level position for 
projects. 


@ Beautiful colors and 
graceful design to contrib- 
ute to pleasant surround- 
ings and productive 
motivation. 


| 
@ Ample leg room to avoid | 
painful bumps and bruises. | 
See and compare... you'll find Arlington gives 
you more of the many things you need. 


asp Ga HIENC = ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY - ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


aseammsesnsnnsenn quality equipment...a dependable source of supply for over 50 years 


ARLINGTON MODELS ARE OFFERED IN EVERY TYPE AND DESIGN. YOUR LOCAL ARLINGTON 
YOU THE COMPLETE ARLINGTON LINE. 


REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE GLAD TO 





460 TEACHER'S DESK 
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48 The NSBA 

48 New NEA Policy 

48 High School Industrial Arts 


FEATURES 

19 4000 New Teachers a Year, Brown 

22 Four Steps to Understanding School Law, Leipold 

24 Elementary Science Experiments 

25 The Gifted Need Their Parents First, Leese 

27 Eleven Months for School Administrators, St. Mary 

28 Superintendents as Instruction Leaders 

29 The School Administrator and the Power Structure, Chandler 
31 In-Service Teacher Television, Tarbet 

46 THE NSBA in Miami Beach 

50 NSBA Report: National Association Strengthens Membership Base 
56 Board Rules Concerning Married Students, Roach 
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36 The Mt. Everett Regional School 

39 Sources of School Building Economy: Proper Educational Planning 
Can Help Reduce School Plant Costs, Boles 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
41 Booking A-V Films by Machine, Popenoe 
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8 Surveying the School Scene 66 Personal News 
50 NSBA Report 70 New Products 
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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 
A Title Page and Index to Volume 136, January to June, 1958, has been prepared. A post 
card addressed to Bruce — Milwaukee, P.O. 2068, Milwaukee 1, Wis., will bring a copy. 


OUR COVER... 


Recruiting teachers in the Los Angeles, Calif., 
city schools is a far-reaching operation that 
encompasses two main phases: long-range 
and immediate, or recruiting programs for 
high schools and colleges. Dr. William Brown, 
associate superintendent, tells the story about 
their extensive and aggressive program 
(page 19). 


A review of your JOURNAL for June (pg. 6) ———> 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 
Published on the 25th of the month preceding the date of issue by THE BRUCE 
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Administration, June, 1958, Vol. 136, No. 6. Copyright, 1958, by The Bruce 
Publishing Company.— All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in 
the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter, March 17, 
1891, at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 











,‘ Teacher and pupils are comfortable in any weather . . . 
in every part of the room with this Nesbitt heating, ventilat- 
ing and natural cooling system. It combines the use of a 
Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator in each classroom with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation installed all along the window 
sill (see above). Radiant heat protects teacher and pupils 

















A Conventional layout (showing how perimeter trenches 
are used to carry the supply and return piping under the 
floor), is used for both steam and hot water systems. As 
you can see, it calls for costly trenches or crawl space, 
mains, runouts and pipe insulation. All take a big bite 
out of your heating and ventilating dollar, and all can be 
dispensed with when you use... 








against excessive loss of body heat; while convected heat 
along the sill warms chilling downdrafts. Three-way class- 
room payoff: outstanding comfort, operating economy, good 
appearance. Layout diagrams below help to show how the 
Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System provides pro- 
tected learning environment. 





A the Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator, installed in each 
classroom on this system, requires only about % as much 
hot water as do conventional systems. As a result, smaller 
pumps and pipes are used. The only supply and return 
piping you need in a classroom wing (see above) is the 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line Radiation itself. 
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Here are the figures that prove you can have a 


Nesbitt Systems are making possible 


savings of as much as 20°; over con- 


ventional systems in typical schools 


all across the country. 


Some of the Recent Low Costs for Quality Heating and Ventilating Systems: 


IN NEW JERSEY $1.67 sq. ft. 

Pennsauken High School, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 

Architect: Faint & D’Anastasio 

Engineer: John Knecht 

Capacity: 1800 pupils 

Gross Area: 188,000 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $2,844,659 

Heating and Ventilating: $314,986 


a with the installed costs of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System saves you as much as 20% on 
construction, equipment and installation costs. Each 
classroom has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator for heating, ventilating and natural air cooling. 
And Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation extends along the 
sill to protect pupils seated near windows from cold 
walls and window downdraft. 






KEPT HIGH... 
, 


Send for the big book 
on the value of con- 
trolled ventilation, More 
Learning per School 
Dollar. 


costs 


HELD DOWN 
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IN OHIO’) =—s $ 1.91 sq. ft. 

Young Elementary School, 
Springfield Township, Ohio 

Architect: W. B. Huff & Assoc. 

Engineer: Paul Fleming 

Capacity: 300 pupils 

Gross Area: 22,000 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $335,071 

Heating and Ventilating: $42,025 


QUALITY AND VALUE 


IN ILLINOIS $1.41 sq. ft. 
Creve Coeur Elementary School, 
Creve Coeur, Illinois 
Architect & Engineer: 
George Poppo Wearda 
Capacity: 256 pupils 
Gross Area: 11,800 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $156,124 
Heating and Ventilating: $16,664 


No other unit ventilator provides controlled heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling as effectively as the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. When used in combination with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation, the result is health- 
ful, productive comfort—free of physical distraction 

for every pupil in the room whether he sits near 
the window or at the other side of the room. Only 
the comfortable student can maintain maximum learn- 
ing efficiency. 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold alse by American Blower Corporation and 
American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
























incomparable Comfort 
® Large, comfortable, contour shaped seats 
— 15%.” wide x 16” deep 


® Deep, curved, correct posture backrests 
for full back support 


® Ample hip room between 
side frames 


@ Extra thick foam rubber cushioned seat 
on No. 103 upholstered model 


You get MORE when 
you insist on 


KRUEGER TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIRS 


MORE STYLES 

IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 
MORE STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
OF IMPORTANCE 

MORE SEATING VALUE 

FOR YOUR DOLLAR 














Safety Engineered 


® Safety folding hinges prevent 
finger pinching 

®@ No sharp edges — all are fully 
roll-beaded to prevent injury 
®@ Non-tipping Y-type design permits 

unbalanced sitting — well 
forward or far back on seat 

® Chairs cannot accidentally collapse 


Built to Last for Years 


® Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular frames 

@ Built-up seat-spacers for stronger 
pivot rod weight bearing points 

® Tubular leg stretchers and frame 
bracers — solid pivot rods 

@ L-shaped steel cross ° 
brace beneath seat 
for added support 


WRITE FOR NEW 
GENERAL 
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Demountable 


CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubulor chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other. 


LINE CATALOG 














METAL PRODUCTS + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


| 
| 
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Zour \OURNAL for Sune 


If you were not among the 4000-some board members and 
administrators who attended the 18th annual convention of 
the National School Boards Association in Miami Beach, 
Fla., April 17-19, we hope you'll read our review (page 46) 
of what the meeting’s slate of really top speakers had to 
say about “School Boards and the Curriculum.” In addition, 
some really snappy discussions gave board members a chance 
to battle some knotty problems in educational programming. 
The battle, we are happy to report, was a successful one. 
It was such a successful one, in fact, that we’re predicting 
the NSBA convention will become, in the not too distant 
future, one of the larger and more influential of. all ‘“educa- 
tional’? conventions. If you’re thinking about attending next 
year’s meeting, to be held in San Francisco, why not review 
our report and get a firsthand account of the quality sessions 
that you can expect? 


Your JOURNAL for June also 
contains several articles of spe- 
cial appeal. Among them: 

1. Dr. Leese’s paper on gifted 
children and their parents (page 
25) gives school people clear 
directions of the help that they 
must have from parents of their 
talented students in order to “get 
the most out of giftedness.” As these directions spell out a 
program for “parental support of high quality,” your gifted 
students’ parents might profitably review the comments also. 

2. “School law is such a difficult subject. How do we go 
about understanding it?” is a question we’ve heard fre- 
quently, especially from newer board members. Since law is 
so very basic to school policy making and administration, we 
hope you'll digest Principal Leipold’s four basic steps to 
understanding school law (page 22). 

3. Dr. Boles’s second article in his series of eight treat- 
ments of how to reduce costs in schoolhouse construction 
considers the relation of educational planning to getting the 
most for stretching the school building dollar to the limit 
(page 39). 

This random selection of articles in your June JoURNAL 
offers an idea of what’s in store for your reading agenda on 
the following pages. We hope you'll skim through the issue 
and review what interests you most — only please don’t forget 
the regular columns! 


for Buty... 


Octagonal in design and the result of co-operative planning 
by the Central Michigan College teacher training division, 
the recently completed Mt. Pleasant, Mich., high school is 
unusual in design and advanced in educational concept. Su- 
perintendent LeCronier has written a well-illustrated article 
about the planning of this appealing school plant. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $4.50; two years at $7.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 


Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 
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PROOF THAT 


leyWoodite 


LIVES UP TO ADVERTISED CLAIMS AS 
“AN INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL” 


Unretouched photos show how 
HeyWoodite withstood 
fire at the Palmyra Public School 


















“«... the only things 
that could be salvaged 
were these desks” 








Palmygre Public Schools 


Palinyra. New Severs 
7—~_~an—nrnrnr 


. 0. 
1 NEWTON COWAN: = 


SUPERINTENOENT 


Fevruary 19, 1958 
Mre Carl Lugbauer 


od-wakefield Coe 
Gardner, Mass- 
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Saw of the field house. 
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SAME DESK TOP AFTER WASHING 


with your solid Ms — tk 
te rs 

NHEYWOOD-F 

WAKEFIELD 


ce is 
ur experien we feel that it solicited pay 


for, nor has he 
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. - been paid for 
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letter or the 
a: . Gowan accompanying 
Superintendent 
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enclse SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
— HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY + MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Surveying the School Scene 


NEW HEW HEAD NAMED 

Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, was nominated by President 
Eisenhower to succeed the ailing Marion B. 
Folsom as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Mr. Flemming has a long career in 
government and in education, having served as 
director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and a member of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of Government 


TAX SAVINGS FOR TEACHERS 

A new U.S. Treasury ruling recently passed, 
will put back into the pockets of teachers as 
much as $20 million each year. Regulation TD 
6291 liberalizes the deductability of educational 
expenses of teachers from income subject to 
federal income taxes. Teachers are now per- 
mitted to deduct from their taxable income 
expenses incurred voluntarily for further edu- 
cation. Previously teachers could only deduct 
expenses for education required by their school 
boards. 


FAUBUS’ PLEA DENIED 

The dismissal of suits by Governor Orval E 
Faubus of Arkansas and others against the 
federal government's action to enforce integra 
tion in Little Rock was upheld today by the 
United States Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
The appellate court rejected Faubus’ appeal 
from an injunction against his use of Arkansas 
National Guard troops to keep Negro children 
from entering Central High School. 

The court held that the state of Arkansas 
could not lawfully use its forces to suppress 
“rights which it is the duty of the state to 
defend.” 


A SCHOOL 


The Little Red School House 
Is no longer a child. 

With tattered short dresses 
And long hair flowing wild. 

She has moved into town. 
And is nearly full grown; 

Has a bright cheerful smile 
And a mind of her own. 

More sophisticated, 
Cosmopolitan, too; 

In fact, quite up-to-date 
In a neighborhood new. 

For some who are older, 
"Tis a shame how she’s grown; 

She’s not the meek child 


They had claimed for their own. 


They resent her new look, 


WORKING STUDENTS 
A survey of the U. S. Census Bureau indi- 
cates that more than 3,000,000 school students 
worked part-time. The survey showed that 
2,000,000 students of high school age — 14 to 
17 — were employed, and about 1,000,000 in 
the 18 to 24 college-age bracket also work. 


“You'll be glad to know 
| found your lost cat.” 























—Herblock in The Washington Post 


GROWS UP 


All the books that she reads, 
Her wide, varied interests, 
And the money she needs. 
They would have had her stay 
To remain as a child, 
Weak, hungry and ignorant, 
On a hill running wild. 
The Little Red School House 
Is a myth and a name; 
Its highly praised virtues 
Faulty memories proclaim. 
It is a child of the past, 
Of a pioneer age, 
And deserves to be placed 
On a memory book page. 


— Lindley J. Stiles 
Dean, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


ELECTRONIC LINGUISTICS 
APPROVED 

A recent report of the Office of Education 
stated that electronics has been brought into 
the teaching of foreign languages with “spec- 
tacular” results. A survey taken at 23 high 
schools and institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country indicated that “lan- 
guage laboratories” (semisoundproof booths 
where students listen to tape-recorded lessons 
through earphones and record their imitations 
of the instruction) have achieved “a new 

dimension in foreign-language learning.” 


RELEASED-TIME CONSTITUTIONAL 

Spokane County, Wash., Superior Judge R. 
F. Kelly has ruled that the released-time reli- 
gious training program is constitutional. 

The judge declared the program does not 
violate either the state or federal constitution 
against the use of public funds for sectarian 
purposes. 

The decision was issued in a suit filed last 
year by four Spokane residents who sought to 
have the program stopped. It was contended 
that the program was unconstitutional because 
the training took place during school hours 


FOUR-DIPLOMA PLAN IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 

In an effort to raise academic standards in 
the high schools, the board of school commis- 
sioners of Indianapolis, Ind., has adopted a 
four-way diploma plan. Beginning next fall 
high school freshmen will work to earn one of 
four diplomas — academic, fine and practical 
arts, vocational, or general. All except the 
general diploma require that a pupil be rated 
a C-plus average, or higher 


U. S. EDUCATORS TO RUSSIA 

A month-long survey of education inside 
the Soviet Union, the first government-spon- 
sored study of this kind, is being made by a 
team of ten United States educators. The 
study team, headed by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick, left for the 
USS.R. on May 6 and are scheduled to 
return around June 10. 


SCIENCE IN THE SOUTH 

Three Southern States— Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee — are offering science 
subjects in the schools through specially 
trained teachers on lecture tours. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Oak Ridge, has announced that the depart- 
ments of education in these states will sponsor 
a total of 13 high school science teachers who 
will spend the academic year 1958-59 travel- 
ing within their respective localities. These 
teachers will spend a three-month training 
period at the Oak Ridge Institute. 

The purpose of the program is the stimula- 
tion of interest on the part of high school 
students in science and science careers. 


LONGER SCHOOL YEAR 


In Washington, D. C., the district board of 
education has approved a 37-week school year 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Hyde Park Junior High School © Clark 7] 
County, Nevada * Superintendent: R. Guild 
Gray * Architects: Walter Zick and Harris 
Sharp * Capacity: 1000 pupils * Gross = ee caseoon Caos 
area: 94,900 sq. feet * Total contract: 3 
$1,094,387.78 © Heating, ventilating, air ] 
conditioning: $151,300.00 * Total cost per . —___-___- —_—_- . . 
sq. foot: $11.55. a —— = 3 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Continued from page 8) 

for 1958, a week longer than 1957. The action 
means that school children will go to school 
from September 8 through June 19, 1959. The 
usual holidays will be observed. The board 
also raised by two and a half months the mini 
mum entrance age for admission to kinder- 
garten and the first grade. 


SCHOOL POLICY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


HELPING THE BACKWARD 
STUDENT 

The public schools of Stow, Ohio, have in 
operation a program designed to help the 
student who has fallen behind in his class in 
reading or arithmetic, or who has unusual 
ability and needs. 

Under the plan, one additional teacher is 
assigned to each grade school with 18 to 20 
rooms. The special teacher, at the beginning 
of the school term, determines the pupils who 
have dropped behind in reading or arithmetic, 
or who are showing need of additional help. 
These pupils are taken eight to ten at a time 
for periods of 20 to 30 minutes of special 
help. Testing procedures are used to determine 
the difficulties and remedial methods are ap- 
plied. Under the plan the pupils make definite 
gains in reading ability in a few short months 
The average gain for a full year for all chil- 
dren exceeds two years, and comparable gains 
are also shown in arithmetic. The work utilizes 
75 per cent of the teacher’s time, and the re- 
maining 25 per cent of time is devoted to 
gifted children. The work is in operation in 
the first six grades and plans are being made 
for its extension into the seventh and eighth 
grades. 





STUDENTS’ USE OF CARS 


The Johnsville-New Lebanon, Ohio, board 
of education has adopted a new board policy 
governing student driving to and from school 
The purpose was to reduce the number of 
students driving to school in the interest of 
safety. Temporary permits are issued for the 
following reasons: 

1. To a student who is working and will go 
directly from school to work 

2. To a student who is participating in an 
after-school activity which makes it necessary 
for him to provide transportation for himself 

3. To a pupil whose parent calls and asks 
for a permit for one day because of work at 
home or a dental or medical appointment. 

Students who are permitted to drive to 
school may not haul passengers to school. 
Following an activity of the school, the stu- 
dent may transport a limited number of stu- 
dents in his car. 

No student is permitted to leave school in 
his car and then return to an activity. He 
must stay on the grounds until the activity 
is completed. 

The parent must assume full responsibility 
for the student’s driving to school. 


WASHINGTON’S FOUR-TRACK 
PLAN EXTENDED 


The four-track plan of high school organiza- 
tion in Washington, D. C., is to be extended 
to the junior high schools, under a recom- 
mendation of Acting Superintendent Carl F 
Hansen. 

The plan, which has been used during the 
past two years in the senior high schools, has 
made it necessary to divide all students into 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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"STILL LOOK LIKE NEW!” rroripa PRINCIPAL WRITES 


OF DURHAM FOLDING CHAIRS 







Giving complete satisfaction, Durham 
chairs do double duty in this “Cafe- 
torium.”’ From Madeira Beach Elemen- 
tary School, St. Petersburg, Principal 
Robert L. Moore writes: ““We like Dur- 
HAM folding chairs . . . they are easily, 
quickly placed in position or stored in 
limited space. Our custodian finds them 
easy to handle . . . they do not mar the 
floor tile in any way. They get more 
than average use. But, today, they still 
look like new... very comfortable, too.” 


ly, . 
o* TESTED “4. New Folding 
jf AND APPROVED “5 Tablet 
‘ BY LEADING 5 A hai 
VINSTITUTIONS FOR 4 rmchair 


7 
—o 
Durham folding chairs will please you too, from 
the standpoints of initial cost, handling, mainte- 
nance and service. Write today for complete 
catalog of tubular and channel steel frames, all- 
metal and upholstered styles, for adults and 
children. Also folding tables, chair-ladders, steel 
shelf units. Be sure of the best—buy DURHAM. 





Exclusive ! 
Wrap Rack 


DURHAM Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. J-68, Muncie, Indiana 


America’s Most Complete Line of Folding and Informal Furniture 





Poyg ACCIDENTS 


with 


Saf-Pla 


the new low cost 


RUBBERIZED 
PLAYGROUND 


Saf-Pla can eliminate most of the abrasions, bruises 
and cuts that result from children falling on hard, 
abrasive or unsurfaced playgrounds. This new rubber- 
ized playground surfacing material generally gives kids a “bounce instead 
of a bruise” and is not expensive. Playground directors, wherever Saf-Pla 
has been installed, report a sharp decrease in accidents or, in many cases, 
NO ACCIDENTS AT ALL. Saf-Pla can be'applied to black top, concrete 

or other properly surfaced areas. You owe it to 
yourself and your school or department to get the 
facts on this safer, more modern playground surface. 














write for bulletin no. 11 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 


* BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








One of the nation’s 





most modern schools 
selects............ 


New South Elementary School — Romulus, Michigan 


JAHR — ANDERSON — MACHIDA e° WILLIAM SIMMONS 
Dearborn, Michigan ° Superintendent 


Architects i” 
_ 
e 









STUDENTS at the beautiful New South 
Elementary School in Romulus, Michigan, 

are now enjoying the comfort and beauty of 

ScholarCraft top-quality school furniture. Considered 

the ultimate in modern school architecture and 

design, this versatile Michigan school chose ScholarCraft— 






















as many others are doing—to provide its students the 
benefits of the finest school furniture that the most up-to- 
. 1 date manufacturing facilities and imaginative engineering can 
1 i ScholarCraft’s versatile new 1 produce. 
! ) LECTURE DESK ! 
ane h ‘ ; i iona 

, Distinctively styled for Ss olarCraft offers you a complete line of function al 
i a wide variety of serv- \ furniture unsurpassed in excellence of materials, skillful 
i ices, ScholarCraft’s j craftsmanship, beauty and styling. This top-quality tapered 

new lecture desk fea- ‘ . : 
i tures an open book | steel and wood furniture was especially designed for 
i tray that is easily ac- | extra classroom safety and comfort. 
4 cessible from the rear, J 

designed to eliminate , ' 
| - < I Write, phone or wire for complete full-color 
i: disorder and litter. | literature on the ScholarCraft line. 
t Sturdy frame is a 

completely welded 

4 > unit. Lar 

; ge NEMA- 

approved plastic topped writing sur- y Yr 7: O. See 

— snr 30” egy 8 (Irulbrastern WIZ HM YUH \ North Birmingham 7, Alabama 
| J *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym 





... @ profitable and 
investment for your school 


wa 


YOU'LL GET profitable full-time use from your gym- 
nasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 

And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 


Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway’s exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind lock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 
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STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 


and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards have rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 166. 











Must a gym cost so much 


just because it’S a ZymM? 


Actually no! The spacious gymnasium pictured above, is typi- 
cal of scores of beautiful Butler gyms that were built faster 
and for less cost than traditional construction of equal quality. 

These attractive buildings are designed around the Butler 
Building System—a pre-engineered, load-bearing steel frame 
and metal roof. As a result, economical curtain wall construc- 
tion can be used. And with all metal components pre-fitted at 
the Butler factory, assembly is a fast bolting job without field 
flashing or on-site fabrication of any kind. You save time and 
money in every phase of construction. 

The building lends itself ideally to gymnasium use. It is 
spacious and column-free, naturally. But beyond this, the very 
shape of the structure makes it practically self-ventilating— Parents and students alike are quick to 
important when you consider the daily use of constantly rotat- admire the comfort, safety and utility that 
ing exercise groups. Call your Butler Builder, under “Buildings” Butler school buildings offer. Bond issues 
or “Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. are more easily presented, more quickly 
Ask for our 12-page booklet telling how other school boards approved when you can show how Butler 
have solved their building problems. If you wish, write us direct. helps appropriations go farther. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Neg, paowwe” 7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings © Oil Equipment ¢ Farm Equipment ¢ Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ Outdoor Advertising Equipment © Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. © Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, III. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Boston, Mass. © Washington, D. C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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coolite 


giass... 


architect's choice for better 











Glazing: Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Architect : Harstern, Louls and Henry, A. 1. A.; Louisville, Ky. 





Mississippi maintains an experimental 
school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take 
advantage of the company’s wide 
experience. It’s technicians are 

ready to help you with every 
daylighting problem. 


Write today for 
| ae free catalog. 


eS \ Address Dept. 14. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 
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Softened Illumination Diffused Deep Into Interiors 
Helps Make Classrooms Bright Without Discomfort 


Classrooms in the Goldsmith Lane School are bright with Coolite- 
conditioned daylight by architect's studied specifications. Luxlite Coolite, 
heat absorbing and glare reducing glass by Mississippi, was installed 

in the upper three rows of sash to flood interiors with softened, 
eye-easy, natural illumination without discomfort of solar heat or harmful 
glare. Rooms seem larger and friendlier. The entire atmosphere of the 
classrooms is more conducive to study. Students see better, feel better, 
work better, under Coolite-conditioned daylighting. 


These are among the carefully considered reasons that motivate many 
architects to specify Coolite for their outstanding schools, as well as 

in their other designs. And these are good reasons why you, too, 
should specify Coolite when you build or remodel your schools. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. «¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK ee CHICAGO e¢ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 


15 








give them, that 
uel hou of 
PROTECTION! 


When A Fire Starts 
lt Spreads Unless... 


walls, ceilings and other partitions are 
constructed of proven fireproof materials. 
Many schools ravaged by fire might have been 
saved if the flames had been contained only a 
few minutes longer! Underwriters Laborator- 
ies tests fully demonstrated that standard 
walls and ceilings of metal lath and gypsum 
plaster (both non-combustible) will restrain 
fire of up to 1800 degree intensity for a min- 
imum of one full hour. Those sixty minutes 
could mean the difference between life and 
death for the children in your classrooms. 


Actual tests under U. S. Government supervision proved that thin, two-inch solid metal 
lath and gypsum plaster partitions will remain intact as barriers to even the most 
severe blaze for upwards of four hours. 


Conscientious school officials know all too well that within one year from the moment 
you read this twenty or more children will burn to death and thousands more will 
have been injured by school fires in the U.S. That’s why informed school board mem- 
bers and administrators give our children the security they deserve by specifying 
genuine lath and plaster interiors on all new buildings. 


Write for our free booklet entitled 


“CHILDREN AREN’T FIREPROOF” KNOCK ON THE WALL 


to be sure it is 


GENUINE «.; PLASTER 


Southern California Plastering Institute 


315 WEST NINTH STREET LOS ANGELES 15 


i 
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17 rows high, 146’ long. Supported on three rows of steel columns 
and nine steel rafters, with horizontal and diagonal bracing. 87 tons of 
structural steel. 


Designed by Charles M. & Edward Stotz, Jr., Architects, Pittsburgh. 


New AmBridge steel stadium for Washington & Jefferson 


This is the new 1,545-seat stadium recently built by 
American Bridge for Washington & Jefferson College 
in Washington, Pa. ‘‘Prexy,” players, students, offi- 
cials and fans alike are now enjoying advantages 
offered only by steel-deck stadiums. 


Steel stadiums save time, cost and maintenance— 
Steel-deck stadiums are built at low cost, in the 
shortest possible time, and require less maintenance. 
USS* AmBridge steel-deck stadiums meet all local 
design requirements, and they can be adapted to 
ground contour without extensive grading. They can 
even be taken down and reassembled at a new site 
if necessary. 


Watertight deck provides usable space — In the 
Washington & Jefferson stadium, the welded steel 
plate deck is elevated, providing head room for large 
compartments beneath. Since the steel deck is abso- 
lutely watertight, it doubles as a roof for locker 
rooms, showers, offices, classrooms, concession stands, 
and any type of storeroom facility. 


American Bridge 
Division of 


Standard or special stadiums— American Bridge has 
over 30 years’ experience in the design and con- 
struction of steel-deck stadiums. We have built every 
type of stadium, from the familiar 1,000-seat high 
school grandstand to the giant 82,000-seat Sugar 
Bowl in New Orleans. The basic AmBridge* Standard 
Steel Stadium unit, which seats 1,000 spectators, 
may be easily expanded through the addition of basic 
18-foot sections, to any desired size. This is an im- 
portant feature when considering the increased ca- 
pacity needs of the future. If your school needs new 
or larger seating capacity for sporting events, be sure 
to investigate the possibilities of USS AmBridge 
Standard Steel Stadiums. 


Send for free catalog—There are many questions to 
be answered before planning and building a stadium. 
Our free booklet, USS AmBridge Standard Steel 
Stadiums, gives comprehensive information on all 
design and construction considerations. To get your 
copy, write today to American Bridge Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 1831, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


United States Steel 


STRADEMARK 


General Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contracting Offices in: Ambridge - Atlanta - Baltimore - Birmingham - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit 
Elmira - Gary - Houston - Los Angeles - Memphis - Minneapolis - New York - Orange, Texas - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore. 
Roanoke - St. Louis - San Francisco - Trenton - United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Powers economical 
DAY-NIGHT Control 
maintains normal 
room temperatures 
during occupancy or 
lower temperatures 
during unoccupied 
periods. 


Powers PACKLESS 
Control Vaives elimi- 
nate packing main- 
tenance, prevent 
leakage of steam or 
water and give more 
accurate control. 


St. Nicholas Elementary School, evanston, nunors 


ARCHITECT: Pirola & Erbach @ MECH. ENGINEER: J. P. Bazzoni 
CONTRACTOR: Robert E. Murphy Co. — All of Chicago 


1 SENSOR AMT ASSN tt aN RAD RO PS SAMMI EIN 


Function and low cost maintenance were 
of prime importance in designing this 
attractive 26 room school. Simple but 
distinctive interiors contribute to the 
proper environment for learning. High- 
lights of this tri-level building include the 
spacious kindergarten, a cafetorium to 
accommodate 1,000 pupils either as a 
cafeteria or auditorium and a combina- 
tion music-assembly room. 


secure cewereee: 


Powers Temperature Control contributes 
to the comfort, health and alertness of 
students and teachers while at the same 
time reducing fuel bills by preventing 
over-heated rooms. 








IN YOUR NEW SCHOOL, get the biggest 
return on your investment by asking your 
architect or engineer to specify a Powers 
2-Temperature Control System. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


Offices in chief cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


All classrooms are equipped with unit 
ventilators. The 34’ x 70’ kindergarten 
has radiant panel heating. 


65 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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4000 New Teachers a Year 


Recruiting 4000 new teachers each 
year is one of the major problems 
currently facing the Los Angeles city 
schools. The reason for this need is two- 
fold: record birth rates and unparalleled 
migrations to the area. In recent years 
a number of major steps have been 
taken to meet the heavy demand of 
the district. As a result, the recruit- 
ment goal is being met. Success in ob- 
taining the new teachers is_ believed 
to be due to four main factors: (1) 
superior schools which attract good 
teachers; (2) good salaries; (3) inten- 
sive, year-round, nationwide recruit- 
ment; and (4) attractiveness of the 
Los Angeles area as a place in which 
teachers, as well as other types of work- 
ers, want to live. 

Demand of this city for this large 
number of new teachers a year is di- 
vided into three parts, each of which 
represents one third of the total need: 
(1) replacements for the 8 per cent 
who resign or retire each year; (2) new 
teachers to fill new positions resulting 


from a 7 per cent pupil increase each 


year; and (3) needed new substitutes. 
Seventy per cent or 2800 of these new 
teachers are required the first semester 
of the year and 30 per cent or 1200 
the second semester. The elementary 
schools of the district absorb 2200 or 
55 per cent of the annual new staff; 
the secondary schools and junior col- 
leges 1800 or 45 per cent of the total. 
The latter per cent is increasing, and 
within a few years the demand will be 
evenly distributed between the elemen- 
tary level and the other two levels. 

All new teachers selected by the dis- 
trict are required to meet high employ- 
ment standards. They must possess the 
bachelor’s or higher degree (or equiv- 
alent requirement for vocational fields) , 
and must pass a test in English 
usage. Successful completion of student 
teaching or actual teaching experience 
is also required, except for emer- 
gency situations. The over-all recruit- 
ment objective is to staff schools as 
completely as possible with fully quali- 
fied teachers who meet the regular state 
credential requirements. While this is 


Teacher recruitment in Los Angeles 


involves an extensive, aggressive 


program that aims to place a qualified 


teacher in every classroom... 


WILLIAM B. BROWN 


Associate Superintendent, Los Angeles, Calif., Schools 
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not entirely possible to achieve in the 
face of present shortages, needed teach- 
ers who serve on provisional credentials 
are carefully screened and are required 
to meet high standards. 


Sources of New Teachers 


One-half of all new teachers in the 
city are recent graduates of one of the 
11 local teacher training institutions; 
the large majority of this group come 
to the district from Los Angeles State 
College, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. One 
fourth of the new staff each year are 
out-of-state recruits who are coming to 
Los Angeles from all parts of the 
United States along with the general 
migration of people to this part of the 
country. Fifteen per cent are former 
teachers and persons from other fields 
of work, including housewives who are 
college graduates; the remaining 10 
per cent are teachers from other Cali- 
fornia school systems. 

The persons who are drawn to teach- 
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SPECIAL RECRUITMENT IN MATH. 
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CAREER DAYS id 


VALLEY AND HARBOR LOCAL 
RECRUITMENT 








PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES — SERVICE CLUBS — 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION — PRESS — 
RADIO — TELEVISION — ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 


A clear illustration of the two-phase recruitment program in Los Angeles, 
showing graphically the extent of the activities used to interest 
graduating and future teachers. 


ing each year from other fields of ac- 
tivity constitute a much needed and 
valuable addition to the newly recruited 
staff of recent college graduates. Of 
special interest are the qualifications 
and background of this group. The 
largest number are parents whose fami- 
lies are partly grown. They are often 
persons who have had a desire to teach 
but for some reason have not been able 
to enter the profession. They are gen- 
erally persons in their 30’s and 40’s. 
They have had a strong interest in 
children shown by the activities in 
which they have participated. They 
have given evidence of a desire to im- 
prove themselves as shown by college 
attendance and other constructive ac- 
tivities. They have had a good scholas- 
tic average in college academic work. 
Intellectual curiosity, excellent health 
— physical vigor and stability — abil- 
ity to get along well with other people, 
positive attitude. and evidence of oc- 
cupational stability; there are other 
typical characteristics of persons in this 
group who have become successful 
teachers in our system. 

The new teachers, when added to the 
regular teaching force, constitute an 
educational staff for the district this 
school year of 16,500 contract teachers, 
3000 substitute teachers, and 3000 ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, doctors, 
nurses, attendance supervisors, and 
adult education teachers, for a_ total 
of 22,500 certificated employees. In 
addition, 11,500 noncertificated em- 
ployees serve the District. The com- 
bined staff totals 34,000 employees. 


Recruitment Program 
The teacher recruitment program, 
which is very valuable in normal times 


20 


but essential in times of shortage, is 
divided into immediate and long range 
phases. Emphasis in the immediate 
phase of the program at the present 
time is placed on five activities. These 
are: 

1. Campus recruitment of teacher train- 
ing graduates of local colleges and univer- 
sities through use of a streamlined screen- 
ing procedure, followed by immediate offers 
of employment. This recruitment is un- 
dertaken each spring, summer, and _ fall 
under the direction of and in close co- 
operation with the college placement 
offices. 

2. Out-of-state recruitment through use 
of teams of recruiters who visit large 
cities and colleges in other parts of the 
nation during fall and spring months. 

3. Frequent spot recruitment in areas 
of the school district where the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining quali- 
fied teachers. Difficulties are due to great 
distances of certain areas from the central 
part of Los Angeles and because of in- 
adequate public transportation in some of 
the new areas. 

4. A special recruitment program to ob- 
tain methematics, science, and engineer- 
ing teachers. The program has included an 
intensive search for new teachers in these 
fields, re-training of selected teachers now 
serving in other fields, and extentive com- 
munity co-operation with industry and 
engineering groups in the community. 

5. Widespread announcement of the dis- 
trict’s need for new teachers through use 
of brochures and through help of com- 
munity groups, press, radio, and television 
agencies. The assistance of these agencies 
has been a vital factor in the success of 
local recruitment. 


The long-range recruitment program, 
which is considered of equal importance 
with the activities undertaken to ob- 
tain teachers for the immediate future, 
is directed toward provision of fully 


qualified teachers for our schools tor 
the years ahead. The objective is to 
develop interest of selected elementary, 
secondary, and junior college students 
of the district in the future possibilities 
of teaching as a career. The program 
emphasizes the dignity, importance, and 
attractiveness of teaching and is in- 
tended specifically to assist teacher 
training institutions in increasing their 
enrollments to help meet future needs. 
The program has three main phases: 


1. Encouragement of Future Teacher of 
America Clubs in the secondary schools 
of the district. Twenty-five of these clubs 
in the district’s 38 senior high schools are 
active at the present time. Emphasis is 
placed upon giving authentic information 
about careers in the field of professional 
education and encouraging qualified young 
people to prepare to enter teaching as a 
profession. 

2. Provision of education orientation 
courses in the junior colleges of the dis- 
trict. Three such courses are now in opera- 
tion. These are proving a very valuable 
addition to the recruitment program. 
Courses in education are also being given 
in four high schools. These provide op- 
portunity for future teachers to observe 
and assist in elementary schools and to 
gain background for professional prepara- 
tion. 

3. Emphasis on counseling and guidance 
activities, including career days, which en- 
courage interest in selection of teaching 
as a profession in all high schools and 
junior colleges of the district. These ac- 
tivities are particularly directed toward 
superior students with potential teaching 
ability and interest. 


Because of continuing shortages and 
their recent extension to all levels of 
teaching — kindergarten and _ elemen- 
tary, secondary, junior college, and spe- 
cial — recruitment activities have been 
intensified, especially in two vital 
phases of increasing the amount of 
time devoted to field work and accelera- 
tion of the entire selection and screen- 
ing procedure. Because of close com- 
petition with other school districts and 
with industry and other public agencies, 
four important mandates are observed: 
to recruit well ahead of need; to screen 
as promptly as possible; to make con- 
tract offers to eligibles without delay, 
and to assign new teachers to individual 
schools at the very earliest possible date 
after acceptance of employment in the 
district. 


Assistance of Interested Persons 
and Agencies 


Recruitment of teachers for Los 
Angeles is recognized as an “all-hands” 
job, an undertaking in which all agen- 
cies and citizens who are vitally inter- 
ested in the schools can and do par- 
ticipate. Both df the local districts of 
the California Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations have been of great 
help to the school system, particularly 
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District administrators and teachers contribute greatly to the recruitment program 


in long-range recruitment activities and 
in obtaining urgently needed day-to-day 
substitutes. The P.T.A.’s have given 
encouragement and support to future 
teacher clubs and to other valuable 
community activities which not only 
build interest in teaching but also add 
to the standing of teaching as a pro- 
fession. The parent groups have pro- 
vided a fine means of contact with 
qualified persons in the community, 
particularly mothers whose families are 
partly grown. 

A great many individual persons who 
live in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area are helping to bring good teachers 
to the schools through family and per- 
sonal contacts as well as through group 
and professional activities. The recruit- 
ment program has plenty of room in it 
for participation of all who desire to 
take part. 


Co-operation in Teacher Training 

As one important aid to recruitment, 
the City schools co-operate with local 
teacher training institutions in all 
phases of teacher training in which the 
City schools can be of assistance, not- 
ably in the provision of student teach- 
ing and observation opportunities. Also, 
the district co-operates with these in- 
stitutions in special training programs 
planned and tailored to meet the needs 
of more mature persons. Three such 
programs are now in operation. Candi- 
dates are college graduates who are 
carefully selected by the district and 
the colleges concerned. These persons 
are given an intensive summer training 
program followed by employment in 
the system as_ provisional teachers. 
Training continues during the year of 
teaching service. The second summer 
of training leads to the regular teach- 
ing credential. These pilot programs 
have already brought additional well- 


Los Angeles 
recruits 
teachers in 
high schools 
and 
colleges — 
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qualified, regular new teachers to the 
City schools. 


Year-round Recruitment 


Year-round recruitment has _ been 
found to be essential in order for the 
district to meet its needs. The per- 
sonnel office processes an average of 
more than 15 new teachers each working 
day of the year in order to obtain the 
required instructors. Examinations for 
candidates seeking full probationary 
status are given once each month 
throughout the year in elementary and 
secondary shortage fields, and in other 
fields as frequently as required. 

As soon as teacher needs for one 
semester have been met, planning starts 
on recruitment for the next succeeding 
semester. While there are seasonal 
peaks, there is no longer any time dur- 
ing the year when there is a letup in 
the recruitment effort and the examina- 
tion activities. New teachers are re- 
cruited every week and every month 
of the year from July 1. to June 30. 

Career opportunities and benefits are 
stressed in the recruitment program. 
Emphasis is placed upon: 


1. Wide range of teaching opportunities 
— many openings, all levels and fields, 

2. Protected life career—tenure after 
three years, 

3. Favorable salaries, 

4. Excellent working conditions and in- 
structional materials, 

5. Whenever possible, choice of com- 
munity and area in which to teach, 

6. Liberal leave allowances, 

7. Advantages of living in the 
Angeles area, and 

8. Wide extent of opportunities for ad- 
vancement to supervision and administra- 
tion. 


Los 


Teachers’ Salary Schedule 
The teachers’ salary schedule is con- 


sidered of special importance both in 
obtaining and in holding good teachers. 
Los Angeles has a good schedule this 
year, one of the best in the nation. It 
provided an average increase of 6 per 
cent or approximately $400 per teacher 
over the preceding year’s salaries. 

Five important schedule rates are: 

$450, the beginning rate on the schedule. 
This rate keeps Los Angeles in the fore- 
front of major cities in starting salaries. 
While only a minority of new teachers 
are on this rate each year, it does have 
important, value in teacher recruitment 
activities. 

$501, the estimated rate which the aver- 
age new teacher is receiving this year 
based upon his preparation and previous 
experience. This rate cannot be readily 
compared with similar rates of other dis- 
tricts because of the variety and flexibility 
of rating-in plans. From available informa- 
tion this is a good rating-in salary. 

$589, the maximum rating-in for new 
teachers. This rate will be attained by an 
estimated 100 of the new regular teachers 
this year. Nine or more years of experience 
and 42 credits above the bachelor’s degree 
are required for a new teacher to receive 
this rating-in salary. 

$643, the estimated average salary this 
year. This is an important barometer of 
the progress on the schedule of teachers 
in service. Los Angeles ranks near the 
top among major cities in this rate. 

$825, the maximum on the schedule this 
year. An estimated 800 will receive this 
rate in school year 1957-58. While maxi- 
mum salaries of school systems cannot be 
readily compared because of varying re- 
quirements for reaching this top rate, 
Los Angeles is considered to rank high 
among representative cities. The doctor’s 
degree is not required in this district to 
reach the top step. In general, California 
cities with higher maximums than Los 
Angeles require the doctorate to reach the 
top rate. The requirement is not found as 
frequently in large districts outside of 
California. 


Principals seek out promising college students 
(left), and describe opportunities in the district; 
a recruiter (below) advises a planning session 
of high school chapter of Future Teachers of 


America club. 








Status of Teachers in the Schools 

Last school year approximately 10.- 
000 teachers in Los Angeles were per- 
manent and had full tenure protection 
under state law. An additional 5500 
were serving the required three-year 
probationary period, also with protec- 
tion of state law. 2500 teachers were 
substitutes serving on regular creden- 
tials. The remaining 1500, or 8 per cent 
of all of the teachers of the district, 
were serving on provisional credentials, 
half of these in contract positions and 
half in substitute positions. 

The orientation and evaluation prob- 
lems which face the administrators 
and supervisors of the schools of 
Los Angeles are very great. Most 
of the nonpermanent teachers and 
substitutes must be evaluated each 
semester or oftener. The new ones 
must be carefully inducted; many need 
a great deal of help in getting a good 
start as teachers. This is a load in our 
district which we know will not lessen 
in the years ahead. In fact, it will con- 
tinue to increase. Orientation programs, 
which are a very important part of the 
in-service training of the district, are 
receiving close scrutiny with a view to 
future extensions and improvement. 


Today and the Future 

The teacher supply situation this fall 
in Los Angeles is definitely improved 
over a year ago. The schools opened in 
September with a staff of new teachers 
of higher standard and better quality 
than in recent years. Not only is the 
regular staff improved, but a better 
supply of qualified day-to-day substi- 
tutes was also obtained. Both for regu- 
lar positions and for substitute service 
it has been possible for the district to 
maintain a bachelor’s degree standard. 
The supply of new teachers with regu- 
lar credentials is still insufficient but the 
recruitment response has resulted in a 
very fine supply of persons who meet 
high professional standards. 

Recruitment of new teachers by the 
Los Angeles City schools personnel staff 
will continue in the future at an in- 
tensive pace because of rapid growth 
and replacement needs. An increasing 
percentage of adults who have been out 
of college for a number of years will be 
needed in the teaching force to enable 
the district to meet its demands. Em- 
phasis will continue to be placed on 
selective recruitment. Superior individ- 
uals, both students in school and adults, 
are urged to prepare for and enter the 
teaching profession. Our recruitment ob- 
jective, which receives major attention 
of the schools and of many community 
groups, will be implemented wherever 
possible in the years immediately ahead. 
The aim is to staff all classes with 
strong teachers, thereby not only main- 
taining a high level of education but 
also bringing about its improvement. @ 
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Four Steps to Understanding 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is difficult to achieve a workable 
understanding of school law for pro- 
fessional educators, such as school ad- 
ministrators, as it is for lay board 
members. 

The usual consequence of this fact 
is an avoiding of commitments involv- 
ing a knowledge of school law on the 
part of administrators, and the hiring 
of an attorney to provide the answers 
for the board of education. Not that 
the wisdom of having a school attorney 
is disputed; such a practice is recom- 
mended. However, it should not serve 
as a substitute for knowledge. Admin- 
istrators and board members make 
themselves experts in many phases of 
their work such as finance, transporta- 
tion, taxes, budgeting, and other areas, 
but they stop short of taking the logi- 
cal step of acquiring knowledge in a 
field that involves every phase of school 
administration, namely, that of school 
law. 

There is probably no area of an ad- 
ministrator’s work that is of greater 
importance but of which frequently he 
has less knowledge than that of school 
law. There are several reasons for this. 


Law: A Forbidding Term 


In the first place, to the average 
person, the term “law” is a forbidding 
one. It connotes obfuscatory terminol- 
ogy liberally studded with Latin ex- 
pressions which throw the average per- 
son’s mind into a state of confusion. 

To add to this condition, the state 
school law books do their full share of 
mischief. There is no more poorly com- 
piled reference book extant than the 
average state school code. They are for 
the most part heterogeneous accumula- 
tions of abstractions. (Within the past 
12 months the author has personally 
examined at length no less than 23 state 
school law books and found not one 
of them to be organized usably.) 


Granting that many school board 
members and administrators are un- 
versed in the area of school law and 
that they find efforts to improve their 
knowledge in that field unrewarding, 
what can be done about the matter? 

Someone, naively recalling the pri- 
mary information available during his 
own school days, may suggest, “Buy a 
textbook in school law.” Unfortunately, 
textbooks in this field are far from be- 
ing best sellers. They are encyclopedic, 
difficult to understand, and generally 
very dull reading (with one or two 
rather notable exceptions). However, 
both general textbooks and_ specific 
state codes can help to provide the 
background necessary for an under- 
standing of the basic principles of 
school law, as can periodicals devoted 
to school administration. 


1. Consider the General Principle of 
Law 


First of all, the general principle of 
law governing each case must be con- 
sidered. For example, suppose that a 
situation concerning the punishment of 
a pupil is involved. The general princi- 
ple governing the situation is: Corporal 
punishment must be reasonable in na- 
ture. Actually any type of punishment 
not reasonable in nature is forbidden 
either directly or by implication. The 
question that arises at once centers 
about the word reasonable. What con- 
stitutes reasonable punishment? Obvi- 
ously, the age and the sex of the per- 
son being punished must be considered 
as must the degree of seriousness of 
the offense committed and the powers 
of the person inflicting the punishment. 
What constitutes reasonable punish- 
ment for a senior high school football 
player would probably be considered 
excessive when used upon a timid first- 
grade girl. 

Here is a case in point. 
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School Law 





A teacher punished a primary grade 
child for misconduct, administering a 
severe whipping. Later in the day, for 
no apparent reason, another whipping 
was given the child. During the same 
day two other children were similarly 
punished. The father sued the teacher, 
alleging that the punishment was too 
severe considering the offense and the 
age of the child. The court agreed with 
the father and held the teacher to be 
liable.’ 

On the other hand, a New York 
court upheld the right of a principal 
to punish a boy who dropped a book 
on the head of another pupil from the 
balcony of the school auditorium. Sev- 
eral teachers had previously complained 
about the boy’s bad behavior. The court 
declared that the principal had the 
right to use his best judgment in re- 
spect to the punishment of pupils and 
that at times he must depend upon the 
reports of teachers when considering 
alleged misbehavior. The punishment, 
it was held, was not too severe con- 
sidering the age and offense of the 
child, in this case the punishment con- 
sisting of a whipping administered on 
the buttocks of the offender.’ 

Another point to be considered con- 
cerns various concomitant factors that 
bear upon the case. Of primary impor- 
tance is the determination of what ac- 
tually constitutes corporal punishment. 

It is held by some persons that any 
physical contact comes under this cate- 
gory and this contention underlies the 
admonition often heard to keep hands 
off pupils, in play or in anger. Others 
maintain that teachers have the right 
to use such coercion as may be neces- 
sary and that taking a pupil by the 
arm or using necessary force to remove 
an offender from a classroom does not 


come under the corporal punishment 
3 
%. 
1Haycraft v. Grigsby, 88 Mo. App. 354. 
2People v. Mummert, 50 N.Y. (2nd) 699. 
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Know the contents of one’s state code. 


category. The Minneapolis Board of 
Education takes this point of view, for 
while it forbids the use of corporal 
punishment without the prior written 
consent of the parent or guardian it 
does permit the use of reasonable coer- 
cion on the part of teachers to enforce 
their requests or demands. The rule 
reads as follows: 


Teachers shall be responsible for the 
proper supervision and control of pupils 
in the school building, on the school 
grounds or at any school-sponsored ac- 
tivity and by authorization to use such 
moderate and reasonable force only as 
may be necessary to restrain a pupil from 
attacking a pupil, a teacher or other school 
personnel or from injuring himself: or to 
remove a pupil from a scene of disturb- 
ance if he refuses to comply with the 
teacher’s direction for establishing or main- 
taining order.* 


2. Understand the State Code 


When seeking to determine the ex- 
tent to which a teacher or administrator 
may legally proceed in punishing a 
child without opening oneself to charges 
of assault, it is essential that the pro- 
visions of the state school code be 
clearly understood. Such codes vary all 
the way from prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment to making no mention what- 
ever of it. In between those two ex- 
tremes are a multitude of variations. 
The legislature of each state is an all- 
important source of authority in school 
matters and its statutes should be 
studied carefully, for it is applied wis- 
dom to do so. 


3. Understand Court Cases 


If the state code is silent or virtually 
so the matter, the decisions of courts 
on cases previously brought before 
them assume an increasing importance. 
When rendering decisions, courts take 


SMinneapolis Board of Education Rules and Regula- 
tions, Rule 6-D, p. 30. 


Make a conscious effort to possess at least a working 
knowledge of the general principles of school law. 


Be passing acquainted with decisions already handed 
down in the area of concern. 


Bear in mind the opinions and rulings of school officials, 
from classroom teachers to the state’s chief school officer. 


into consideration what other courts 
have said on the matter. This is true 
nationally, therefore it is necessary for 
anyone seeking a knowledge of school 
law to familiarize himself with case law 
source materials. A qualified school 
board attorney can make time-saving 
suggestions on this point as well as 
securing for the superintendent and the 
board such valuable references as Vol. 
56 of Corpus Juris, Corpus Juris Se- 
cundum, Vol. 24 of Ruling Case Law 
and others which will not only provide 
interesting reading but enlightenment 
as well. The Yearbook of School Law 
is an annual compilation of the most 
important court decisions in the field 
of school law that is a valuable refer- 
ence and should be available in the 
school’s professional library. 


4. Remember School Official Opinions 


A fourth point to be considered, 
concerns the opinions that have been 
given by school officials or by the at- 
torney general’s office that have a bear- 
ing on the problems. While such opin- 
ions are not in themselves law, they 
possess legal weight until they are set 
aside by law or by the opinion of a 
superior body. 

For example, a county superintend- 
ent’s opinion on a matter over which 
he has jurisdiction is superior to that 
of a local superintendent of school’s 
ruling. However, the county superin- 
tendent’s opinion may be overruled by 
an official of the state department of 
education or by the chief state educa- 
tional official. In turn, such an opinion 
might be set aside by the office of 
the state’s attorney, and so on. There- 
fore, while these opinions may be tem- 
porary and may be set aside by higher 
authorities, they have the force of law 
until they are so disposed of. All of 
which helps to simplify a confusing 
problem. w® 
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Elementary 


Science 


Experiments \ faa ec 


Tangled in a web of planets, these seventh graders study 

the solar system. The volleyball represents the sun and the 

baseball the earth, as a familiar yet dramatic demonstration 
of relative sizes in heavenly bodies. 


— A photo story by Dante Tranquille 


LP AOR SOB OE MEP tine: 


Putting the 
principle that fire 
needs air to burn 
to work delights 

experiment- 
minded primary 
graders who take 
their science 
demonstrations 
seriously. 


First graders (left) learn that the study of magnets has 
an attraction all its own. Examining parts of flowers, 
these seventh graders (below) learn to use a microscope. 
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Getting the most out of giftedness 
requires parental support of high quality — 


The Gifted Need Their Parents First 


JOSEPH LEESE 


» A critical problem of the gifted is to get them to apply themselves 


near their level of capacity. 


Psychologists state that the formative years are instrumental in 
developing the ability to bear down intellectually. 


A high level of gifted performance needs a home environment of 
parental (1) love and affection, (2) encouragement, (3) “bal- 
anced” vigilance, and (4) provision for good study arrangements. 


The mounting enthusiasm for some- 
one’s doing more for the gifted leaves 
very few unhappy. This is not so much 
because we recognize our dependence 
upon the extremely capable for our 
future leadership in every endeavor 
but because we believe so fully in equal 
opportunity for all. Naturally the focus 
of attention has been on our schools 
which are charged with neglecting to 
provide such opportunities. Suggestions 
for what they ought to do have been 
almost as numerous as have been the 
excited claims about their failure. In 
fact, it could easily be assumed that 
should the schools make the adjust- 
ments demanded by many self-ap- 
pointed critics, the “gifted should be 
lifted” forthwith and all should be 
settled in a trice. 

Indeed, much more can be done by 
the schools to provide better opportuni- 
ties for the gifted. To think, however, 
that national scholarships, better trained 
science teachers, more foreign language, 
or longer hours of attention to spelling 
and arithmetic and other legitimate 
adaptations will do all that needs to 
be done is naive. None of these is the 
first line of action. For as with all 
other aspects of growth, the school de- 
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pends upon the home for its launching 
pad and for the supplements there to 
boost the young star from stage to 
stage. 

It is all too clear that many homes 
have shifted to the school this major 
responsibility for providing for, chal- 
lenging, encouraging, and developing 
their children. A volume of complaint 
comes from parents who want their 
offsprings to have school homework so 
they can be kept busy in the afternoon 
and evening hours. The working mother 
wants supervised recreation, and the 
bowlers, bridge players, and civic gad- 
flys want a five-subject load, extra 
seminars, and accelerated programs to 
absorb so much time that their adoles- 
cents cannot watch television. The 
school is given the task of developing 
tastes, of instilling the love of books. 
of promoting creativity, of broadening 
experience, of strengthening the body, 
to mention but several. 





Dr. Leese is professor of educational 
psychology at the State University of 
New York at Albany and director of 
the Project for Talented Youth for the 


Bethlehem, N. Y., Central Schools. 


Higher Level of Performance 


Few teachers would reject these tasks 
as legitimate functions of the school 
for any and all children, particularly 
the gifted. But it is obvious the school 
cannot suffice completely. Certainly it 
cannot be successful if parents neglect 
their part or do appreciably less than 
they are able. Regardless of the adapta- 
tions made— homogeneous _ grouping, 
acceleration, special classes, richer and 
fuller courses— the gifted child will 
fall far short of attaining his potential 
if he fails the training at home that 
gives respect for intellectual pursuits, 
that builds in the value of perseverance, 
that encourages freedom of action and 
independence. 

Probably the most critical problem 
with the gifted is that of getting them 
to apply themselves vigorously at or 
near their level of capacity. The tragedy 
with a great many of our talented is 
that their intellectual powers are 
wasted, because they are misdirected or 
because they are never fully released. 
All are familiar with the repeated 
phrase, “He could do better if he 
wanted to.” A common frustration of 
teachers is that their pupils, particu- 
larly boys, do not produce up to their 
level of ability. 

How to obtain from the gifted child 
a higher level of performance has thus 
come in recently for rather extensive 
analysis. Some of the identified causes 
of underachievement include poor study 
habits, physical handicaps, frequent ab- 
sence. social or emotional immaturity, 
retarded reading facility, insufficient 
motivation and stimulation from the 
teacher. The most challenging relative 
of underachievement though is the ab- 
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sence in the child of a drive to pursue 
excellence. Many of our most capable 
youth, fortified with all the physical, 
emotional, and mental attributes it 
takes to do superior school work, just 
will not apply themselves to the tasks 
set for them by the school, and in all 
too many cases will not select for them- 
selves tasks requiring a high order of 
application. Despite strong guidance de- 
partments, persistent counsel from 
teachers, threats of low marks, and 
provisions for adapted instruction, they 
persist in mediocrity. 

It is now the opinion of a number 
of psychologists that the drive to 
achieve, to compete, to contend with a 
standard of excellence is learned in the 
formative years and derives very ap- 
preciably, if not for the most part, from 
situations in the home which permit 
and establish early the exercise of in- 
dependence. Coupled with high expect- 
ancy on the part of parents for the 
child to succeed at tasks in the home, 
provisions for independence, it is held, 
develop in the child the motive to ex- 
plore freely, to seek out new experi- 
ence, to overcome obstacles in the way 
of objectives he sets for himself. In 
this view then, the seat of school and 
life success is in the nature of the 
balanced home training rendered the 
child. Parents cannot control the com- 
bination of genes which produces the 
basic ingredients of a high order of 
mental potential; they can, however, 
create the intimate environmental cir- 
cumstance that fosters the need to 
achieve, to use that intelligence. 


Parental Expectations 


Study, to date, on that environment 
supports the idea that in the most 
important years before the child is 
ten or eleven, moderate and balanced 
love and affection are significant and 
valuable as they constitute the back- 
ground for sharp demands or require- 
ments. The child should be expected 
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Regardless of what the schools attempt to do 
for the gifted child, he “will fall far 
short of attaining his potential if he fails the 


training at home that gives respect 


to intellectual pursuits . . .” 


to master early tasks involving body 
control, dressing, handling mechanical 
things, rules of games, selecting friends, 
negotiating the areas around the home 
and neighborhood. Continued indul- 
gence, apologetic cover-up or extra sym- 
pathy for failure in accomplishing, re- 
strictions that prevent the child from 
trying himself out socially, physically, 
and emotionally, it seems, interfere with 
independence emergence with which the 
mother is intimately and most directly 
concerned. The caution naturally to be 
emphasized is that tasks should not be 
required or self-selected so early as 
to be impossible of achievement or as 
to be extensive in their negative emo- 
tional effect. Just as important, how- 
ever, is that they ought not be delayed 
to the point where a “stretch” is not 
required to reach. 

Launching the gifted child as an in- 
dependent, self-directive person is only 
the beginning, if perhaps the most im- 
portant, of what he needs from his par- 
ents. George Sokol, presently at a large 
eastern university says now the thing 
that made matters most difficult for 
him was the way his parents “kind of 
acted counter” to what would have 
helped most. They were not interested 
much in what he was studying but 
were rather concerned for the most part 
with their own affairs in which he was 
not invited to participate. Content to 
read the newspaper casually and watch 
TV indiscriminately, they bought few 
good books or magazines. In contrast, 
Mike Loeb’s family regularly planned 
new experiences together. They selected 
concerts and radio plays at after-dinner 
table discussion; they planned their 
summer visits around national parks, 
places of historical interest, and geo- 
graphical variation. Mike recalls that 
there was always something going on 
at home that sent him to atlases, en- 
cyclopedias and other reference books 
at school different from the ones at 
home. 


Types of Parental Helps 

A girl explains that most of her 
appetite to know surely came because 
she just grew up with it. To her home 
there were invited regularly people who 
knew books, politics, people, and far- 
off places. Fascinated at the table and 
reluctant to go to bed, she learned from 
them the urge to know more about the 
world, the people in it, the phenomena 
of nature, and the explanation of things. 
Unhappily lacking in many of these 
attributes, Earl’s family breached the 
gap because through their encourage- 
ment he learned chess from an invalid, 
deepened his knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of music on Saturday with a nearby 
devotee of the classics on records, and 
built and added to his short-wave radio 
set in the spare moments the scout- 
master had. 

Paul Brandwein in one chapter of 
his book on The Gifted Student as Fu- 
ture Scientist points to persistence and 
questing as two factors that make the 
difference between the good student 
and the unusual and uniquely produc- 
tive one. Both these traits have, of 
course, a variety of origins. No one has 
found a single key to their source. 

We found high school juniors pretty 
glib about it all though, when we asked 
a number of them what caused them 
to stick at a task once started, Kathy 
said, “Well, my mother and dad just 
set the pace for us. They always finish 
what they start, and they never let us 
get away with sloppy stuff. I dunno, 
but my mother has got just the right 
knack of telling you a thing’s OK, but 
could be improved here and there. Al- 
ways makes me feel good, but I always 
want to do just a little better too.” 

“Same here,”’ chimed in a boy known 
for his doggedness. “We have lots of 
questions that come up at home. We 
often argue both sides or all sides and 
by that time we have almanacs, en- 
cyclopedias, and dictionaries all over 
the place.” 
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He illustrated with a story about a 
guest they had had for dinner whose 
conversation led to a discussion of the 
Iroquois. The guest was familiar with 
the location of the Iroquois tribal lands 
and with many of their customs, but he 
gave some figures on their numbers that 
did not ring true. “Right there,” said 
Louis, “we got out the books, in a 
friendly way, and boy, was he off base 
and embarrassed. We weren’t though 
‘cause the facts are what count at 
home. If you don’t know, you find out.” 


Cannot Blame Teachers 

Bearing down intellectually recently 
has been out of vogue according to 
some. Worry over that matter is prob- 
ably out of proportion to what actually 
has been the case. But there certainly 
are gifted students who have lacked 
the encouragement to delve in deeply. 
“Tf I had only used my time to better 
advantage” is a common complaint of 
college freshmen. Many wonder why 
they were not “required” to do more. 
Most blame the school, but a brilliant 
high school senior last year just before 
graduation put it this way: 

“Well, you can’t blame the teachers 
for our mediocre performance. The 
trouble lies with parents who think 
they are helping when they defend 
themselves by saying they want ‘regu- 
lar’ kids. Parents who are satisfied to 
have just an average boy or girl and 
would rather have somebody well 
rounded are too often just kidding 
themselves. They are just encouraging 
capable kids to do less than they are 
able.” 

Gloria is smart enough to have 
picked that up from her avid reading 
of the New York Times and of maga- 
zines, but the interesting point is that 
her opinion was shared by eight out 
of ten boys and girls who were asked: 

Would you do more and better in 
school if your parents insisted on it? 

Do you think the idea of being well 
rounded is an excuse for doing less 
well academically in school? 

Their sentiments were echoed nicely 
by Harvard President-Emeritus James 
Conant who declared in a national con- 
ference on the gifted in Washington re- 
cently that parental attitudes can be 
“major blocks.” Singling out a mother 
who said she wanted her children to 
be normal and well-adjusted kids. he 
said, “It is all too evident from her 
conversation that by normal she meant 
mediocre and by well-adjusted she 
meant children who create a minimum 
of problems for mama.”* 


Overcoming Conflicts 


The conflicts the gifted youth have 
with their parents are not radically 
different from those churned up by the 
iNew York Times, February 8, 1958, p. 46. 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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Eleven Months for School 


Administrators 


MAURICE E. ST. MARY 


Principal, Forest Road School, Union Free School District No. 30 


Valley Stream, N. Y. 


Many school administrators with 
whom the writer is acquainted are em- 
ployed on a ten-month basis. Many, 
however, would like to be placed on 
an eleven-month schedule. These con- 
scientious people feel that they have 
to work for two or three weeks every 
summer without pay to finish the paper 
work of the school year just ended or 
to prepare for the coming school year. 
In addition, they must do a great deal 
of work during the school year that 
should be done during the summer 
months, taking them away from their 
most important function: supervision of 
instruction. 


Supervision: The Primary Function 

Schools are provided by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to educate our youth in 
the best manner possible. Anything 
which prevents an administrator from 
spending the major part of his time 
in the supervision and improvement of 
instruction is a deterrent and should 
be done at times which interfere least 
with this primary administrative func- 
tion. We feel that an eleven-month 
basis for administrators would solve 
this problem and our own district’s 
experience is offered as an argument 
in favor of this thesis. 

Administrators in the Union Free 
School District No. 30 in Valley Stream, 
N. Y., have been fortunate enough to 
work on an eleven-month basis for 
many years. We recently made a survey 


of the work done in July and August, 
1957, in our district. The results of 
this survey were startling. It is in- 
cluded here as an example of the kinds 
of work which not only can, but should 
be done outside the regular school year, 
so as to free the administrator for his 
basic function during the regular school 
year. 

There is one truism in education that 
becomes more and more apparent in 
our district. As we develop our curric- 
ulum and service areas with our teach- 
ers, we find more and more tasks to 
be done. In other words, the more ad- 
vanced that curriculum development be- 
comes, the more materials, etc., we find 
necessary to collate and make avail- 
able for our teachers. The visual-aids 
field is an outstanding example of this 
truism as we now find so much to be 
done in this area that it became neces- 
sary for our visual-aids man to join 
us in our eleven-month year. 


Background of the District 


Before proceeding further a little 
background of our district’s make-up 
should be given so that a comparison 
with other districts can be made. The 
district is one of three elementary dis- 
tricts in Valley Stream, Long Island, 
N. Y. There are three main schools in 
the district, and a three-room neighbor- 
hood school, serving a total student 
body of 2500 pupils from kindergarten 
to grade six. The teaching staff num- 


An extra month of paid employment for school 
administrators would allow them to clean out 
routine “paper” work to free them for their basic 
function of supervison of instruction during the 


regular school year. 








bers 110; the administrative team in- 
cludes a supervising principal, three 
building principals, an assistant princi- 
pal, and a curriculum consultant. 

It is our policy to stagger the vaca- 
tions of our administrators and our 
office personnel so that there is always 
at least one administrator and two 
secretaries on hand at all times during 
the summer months. All administrators 
are present for the first two weeks of 
the summer vacation and it is at this 
time that the work for the rest of the 
summer is organized. This also acquaints 
each of us with the tasks to be done 
so that the work can be supervised 
adequately no matter which adminis- 
trators are on vacation. Our vacations 
are also planned so that all are present 
for the two weeks immediately preced- 


ing the opening of school in the fall. 
At this time we survey what has been 
accomplished up to that point and set 
final goals. 


The Tasks Accomplished 

Among the largest tasks accomplished 
last summer was the revision of our 
teacher’s handbook by dividing it into 
three separate handbooks; audio-visual, 
curriculum, and routines handbooks. We 
had found that our previous handbook 
had become too bulky. Other items 
typed, duplicated or printed, and col- 
lated included the substitute teachers’ 
guide and revised courses of study in 
science, social studies, arithmetic, and 
handwriting. The courses of study had 
been revised by our teacher committees 
during the school year and it remained 





The school 
stimulator and educational leader. 


privilege to lead. 
leadership. 

his staff. 

of maturity. 

of what they are doing. 


up over a long period. 


teaching. 


first. 


dressing. 


professional improvement. 


to have them printed. 





SUPERINTENDENTS AS INSTRUCTION LEADERS* 
superintendent can 
The superintendent must be a leader who continuously 
The superintendent who shares leadership strengthens his 
The superintendent should use every means available to 
Seeking assistance of others is not a sign of weakness; it is a mark 


A good superintendent should do all he can to elevate the status 
of school-board membership in the eyes of the public. 


Staff members are all obligated to promote public understanding 


One sour, sarcastic, unethical or poorly informed staff member can 
undo in one evening the good relations that many teachers have built 


Superintendents must be careful not to give teachers the impression 
that they are more interested in good public relations than m good 


Have less able teachers visit those who are doing superior work. 
For a father worried because his child is not beginning the study of 
fractions in the same grade in which he did, there is little comfort in 
being told that it is more important to integrate the child’s personality 


Lay participaption should be honest, willing, and sincere, not window 


Lay participation should not be used to relieve a school administrator 
of his responsibiilty for making decisions. 

We should be careful not to create lifelong distaste for things we 
want children to like by using them for punishment such as requiring 
pupils to memorize poetry for misbehaving in class. 

Problem solving is the best means, and perhaps the only means, of 


Professional growth is reflected only in the change of behavior. 

If the ideas that teachers believe worth while cannot be carried out, 
there is little need to hear of them from experts. 

We do not wait until there is a fire to organize a fire department; so 
we should not wait for a crisis in the instructional program before 
creating a favorable attitude toward instruction. 

Good reporters are as eager to get good school stories as schools are 


The superintendent’s community and schools are the most wonderful 
laboratories in the world for professional growth. 


*Excerpted from The Superintendent As Instructional Leader, 1957 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Washington, D. C. 


serve as facilitator, supporter, 
earns his 
own 


draw out 








for us to put them in final shape before 
the typists received them. 

We had typed, duplicated, and col- 
lated some 40 different handbooks, 
booklets, or instruction sheets. In addi- 
tion to the paperwork mentioned above 
we checked in and had placed in the 
classrooms of all our schools some 
8500 texts and workbooks, and checked 
and had placed in the various stock- 
rooms of the three main schools gen- 
eral and art supplies. 

Added to all this output were the 
normal routines of: (1) registering new 
pupils, (2) providing transfers for 
pupils moving out of the district, (3) 
interviewing teacher candidates to fill 
late vacancies, (4) bringing class lists 
up-to-date and placed in_ teacher’s 
desks, (5) setting up specifications, ad- 
vertising, and supervising opening of 
various bids, (6) revising the files of 
the supervising principal to conform to 
the recommendations of the New York 
State education department, (7) setting 
up the payroll books for the coming 
school year, and (8) bringing up-to-date 
of all personnel folders. 

Another major task was the super- 
vision of the annual school census. For- 
tunately, we use a business machine 
system so that our main job here was 
to supervise the enumerators and to 
check their returns before the cards 
were sent out for processing and the 
final reports. 


Time for Supervision and 
Evaluation 


Because thes countless “routine” ef- 
forts have been accomplished during 
the summer, we have been able this 
past year to devote enough time to 
supervision of instruction. Every teacher 
in our schools was formally observed, 
not only once but on an average of 
three times by us during this school 
year. In addition, many informal ob- 
servations have been made of all teach- 
ers. Observations have been made by 
all of us so that when tenure time 
rolls around we can jointly make the 
necessary decisions that we must make 
each year. An additional feature of 
observation of teachers by five admin- 
istrators is that it offers protection to 
the teacher in assuring him of a fair 
evaluation. It is fairly reasonable 
to assume that the pooled judg- 
ment of a number of people would 
be sounder than one person’s judg- 
ment. These observations also have 
helped us pass on, to other teachers 
in the district, the good techniques and 
methods we have seen in the various 
classrooms so that we have aided all 
our teachers to improve instruction. 

Could we have accomplished this and 
still found enough time to do all the 
other clerical and routine tasks enumer- 
ated above working only ten months out 
of the year? ial 
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The School Administrator 
and the Power Structure 


B. J. CHANDLER 


Associate Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


A few years ago a nationally known 
businessman was discussing a potential 
deal with a man who is powerful in 
business and political circles in his state. 
The first gentleman was very interested 
in consummating a deal that would 
result in the purchase of certain of his 
products in large amounts by the state. 
The local businessman who was power- 
ful in the state, mentioned that the 
support of a certain official was neces- 
sary for the success of the project. The 
immediate response of the businessman 
was “Who tells him what to do?” 

“Who tells him what to do,” is an 
important subject for the school ad- 
ministrator. A lot of talk is heard to- 
day about social policy, social engi- 
neering, local autonomy, and citizen 
participation in decision making. But 
decisions about school are influenced in 
fundamental ways by what has come 
to be known as the power structure. 


Components of the Power Structure 


It’s not an accident that some bond 
issues pass and others fail. An imper- 
sonal “fate” does not cause the ap- 
proval of adequate school budgets in 
some communities and the disapproval 
in others. Such community decisions are 
caused. The causes may be obscure and 
complex. But the causes may be fer- 
reted out by astute school administra- 
tors and board members. 

Astuteness, as used here, refers to 
social sensitivity, insight, and analytical 
ability that enables one to comprehend 
social processes and their reaction to 
power and constellations of power. The 
first step toward understanding social 
processes is to identify the components 

*Based on a talk given in St. Louis, Mo., on 
February 24, 1958 at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
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or elements of the power structure. 
Among the important components of 
the power structure are: power, public 
opinion, extra-community organizations, 
veto groups, and public relations. 


Power 


Power, in a rather restricted sense, is 
the force necessary to command. The 
strength of power, it has been said, is 
“that strength which men think it their 
duty to lend it.” The accuracy of this 
description of the strength of power 
is attested to by what happened to the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. A large number of peo- 
ple did not think it their duty to lend 
strength to the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The Ammendment failed. A contem- 
porary example is provided by the re- 
action of many people to the May, 1954, 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
with regard to racial segregation in 
schools. 

People sometimes think it their duty 
or in their best interests, enlightened 
or selfish, to lend power to certain men, 
programs, ideas, or social objectives. 
The successful school administrator is 
sensitive to what people in a community 
or state will lend power. He can iden- 
tify and accurately assess the ingredi- 
ents of power — fear, superstition, as- 
piration, ideals, traditions, knowledge, 
personal loyalties, friendship patterns, 
and so on. It is such motives or condi- 
tions that make the generation of power 
possible. 


Public Opinion 

Public opinion is a social variable 
that sustains, reconstructs, or repudiates 
a power structure. In the words of 
Rousseau, “Opinion, queen of the world, 
is not subject to the power of kings. 


They are themselves its first slaves.” 
Public opinion can be manipulated. 
There is no inference that the school 
administrator should become a public 
opinion manipulator, if he could. But 
it is naive and dangerous to assume that 
intuition of people or their need for 
education will motivate them to support 
good schools or to make wise decisions 
about their schools. 

It’s an observable fact that public 
opinion constantly changes in scope, 
direction, and intensity of expression. 
For an illustration, compare public opin- 
ion toward Japan and Germany in 
1944 and 1958; or public opinion to- 
ward Russia in 1944 and 1958. 


Extra-Community Organizations 

Extra-community organizations influ- 
ence public opinion. An extra-commu- 
nity organization is one that operates 
under policy which is made outside the 
community. One well-known sociologist, 
Gidion Sjoberg, wrote recently: ‘“Sur- 
prisingly enough, urban community re- 
search has given little recognition to 
the fundamental transition occurring in 
modern society, processes whereby the 
local community social organization 
have been relinquishing authority to 
the extra community structure.” As 
examples of extra-community organiza- 
tions, we have the Federal Government, 
the state government, business corpora- 
tions, the military, labor unions, 
churches, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many others. 
Oftentimes powerful individuals are 
oriented more toward unions or a 
church or business connections than 
toward the local community. 

The influence of organizations or 
blocs may be seen in many cities with 
appointive schools boards. Labor, busi- 
ness, ethnic groups, racial groups, and 
so on, must be represented on the board. 


The school 
administrator can react 
in five ways to 
typical community 
power structures such 
as “The Big House,” 
the Oligarchy, and the 
Power Elite. 








An analysis of why some bond issues fail and some pass will lead 


the astute administrator to understand a community's power structure 


Such representatives may or may not 
be the best people available for the job. 
It may or may not be to the best 
interests of the majority of the people 
to have blocs represented on the board. 
It seems clear that it would be easy 
to put too much emphasis upon the 
social or the ecological structure of a 
community and thereby eliminate many 
significant facets of the power structure 
- those that are controlled and manipu- 
lated by individuals who are outside the 
local community, or even the state. 


Veto Groups 


It is interesting to note that more 
than a thousand associations maintain 
an executive secretary in Washington, 
D. C. Sjoberg calls such associations 
extra-community organizations. David 
Riesman identifies them as veto groups. 
Speaking on a state or national scale, 
these veto groups tend to neutralize 
each other and produce an amorphous 
power structure. An amorphous power 
structure, says Riesman: “Encourages 
the inside dopester who can unravel per- 
sonal linkages and discourages the en- 
thusiast or indignant who wants to in- 
still the good and fend off the evil. 
Probably most of all, it encourages the 
new style indifferent who feels and is 
often told that his and everyone else’s 
affairs are in the hands of experts and 
that laymen, though they should par- 
ticipate, should not really be too in- 
quisitive or aroused.” 

This technique works particularly well 
in large urban and suburban localities 

-the expert is expected to handle 
everyone else’s affairs. This observation 
is backed up by a study done by the 
Midwest Administration Center of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. The researcher, Mary 
P. Endres, reported that: “When those 
communities where the superintendent 
had rated citizen participation as ex- 
tensive and effective were compared with 
those where participation had _ been 
rated as ineffective or even detrimental, 
there was no appreciable difference in 
the actual participation as viewed by 
parents.” 


Public Relations 


One other aspect of the power struc- 
ture should be mentioned. That subject, 
for want of a better term, is called 
public relations. The new and intensive 
emphasis upon public relations has 
brought about many changes, some even 
in our language. Even ten years ago 
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such terms as “brainwashing,” “depth 
interview,” “mass persuasion,” “depth 
prober,” and “hidden persuader” were 
not generally used or understood as they 
are today. 

Public relations has as its objective 
the creation of consent. And as Walter 
Lippmann pointed out in 1930: “The 
creation of consent is not a new art. 
It is a very old one which was supposed 
to have died out with the appearance 
of democracy. But it did not. It has, 
in fact, improved enormously in tech- 
nique because it is now based on analy- 
sis rather than rule-of-thumb. And so, 
as a result of psychological research, 
coupled with modern means of com- 
munication, the practice of democracy 
has turned a corner. A revolution is 
taking place infinitely more significant 
than any shifting of economic power.” 

The function of public relations to- 
day has achieved a new eminence 
in the United States. Not that this is 
a new formalized activity; it dates back 
to the Renaissance. It is said that Na- 
poleon had his Bureau of Public Opin- 
ion. But the modern public relations 
man has repudiated crass and calloused 
manipulation in favor of interpretation 
and leadership. However, it is impor- 
tant to remind ourselves that expediency 
and sound progress are easily confused. 
The educational leader dares to inter- 
pret and lead. 


Types of Power Structures 


What are some typical types of power 
structures? Discussion could focus at 
this point upon the so-called national 
power structure which C. Wright Mills 
says is made up of big politics, big 
business, big labor, and big military. 

There are at least three discernible 
types of power structures in local com- 
munities. These might be called the 
“Big House,” the Oligarchy, and the 
Power Elite. 

The Big House might be more ap- 
propriately termed “bossism.’’ One man 
— he may be a mayor, a judge, or he 
may not even be an official — makes 
the important decisions. The city father 
is usually a benevolent despot. Every 
administrator who has experienced the 
bossism type of power structure knows 
that the bond issue, the school budget, 
plans for new school buildings, and 
similar matters, must be cleared with 
the boss. 

A second type of power structure is 
the Oligarchy. This type of power struc- 


ture denotes a small group of men, a 
half dozen to 10 or 12, who makes the 
decisions of consequence. This structure 
is naturally more difficult to analyze 
than the Big House type. 

The Power Elite type of structure is 
extremely difficult to analyze. Top lead- 
ers are seldom active members of or- 
ganizations or associations. They remain 
hidden from view. Floyd Hunter re- 
ported in the book, Community Power 
Structure, that one powerful person in 
Regional City explained as follows: “I 
don’t have time for that kind of work 
(associational activities). There are usu- 
ally two or three listening posts, people 
who can keep me in touch with things.” 
Hunter goes on to say that “the less 
powerful understructure associational 
personnel may scramble (in a dignified 
way, of course) for the top position.” 

The Power Elite may derive their 
control from politics (democratic or re- 
publican party), from church affiliation, 
from an economic bloc, such as labor 
or business, from ethnic allegiances, or 
from an uneasy, fluid alliance between 
two or more of these groups. This is 
usually the case in larger communities 
and cities. 

Prudence dictates that this article 
terminate at this point. But adventure 
suggests, “try to answer the question: 
How do school administrators react to 
the power structure?” Observation and 
educational literature indicate there are 
five types of administrators with refer- 
ence to the power structure and their 
reaction to it: 

1. The Bumpkin — the power struc- 
ture doesn’t bother him until he is dis- 
missed. 

2. The Chameleon —he is safe as 
long as he is perceptive enough to pick 
a winner. 

3. The Crusader — his ambition is to 
singlehandedly remake the power struc- 
ture, usually in his own image. 

4. The Manipulator — he seeks 
power as an end but not as a means. 
And as Bertrand Russell has said, “Love 
of power, like lust, is such a strong 
motive that it influences most men’s ac- 
tion more than they think it should.” 

5. The Leader — the reaction we like 
to think is typical of all our school 
superintendents is that of leadership. 
The leader understands the components 
and workings of the community power 
structure. He utilizes power as a means 
so that the end of a constantly improv- 
ing educational program may _ be 
achieved. a 
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In-Service Teacher Television 


How one series of television programs 


contributes to the professional growth of teachers — 


DONALD G. TARBET 


Associate Professor of Education and WUNC-TV Program Co-ordinator 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The in-service education program in 
a school is a recognized responsibility 
of the administrator. These programs 
vary in quality from school to school. 
In some, the programs are thorough 
and render a definite contribution to 
the staff. On the other hand, there are 
instances where this phase of the super- 
visory program is not as well developed 
as it should be. 

Television, too, varies greatly in its 
effective use by school systems. Some 
schools. such as those in the North 
Carolina experiment, Hagerstown, Md., 
and Norfolk, Va., provide direct teach- 
ing services by means of television. 
These schools are co-operating with the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
in the direct teaching experiments. 
Many students are reached in this way. 
An interesting sidelight to this program 
is that administrators often point to 
the superior teaching of the studio 
teachers and state that it contributes 
to better teaching on the part of others. 
In other words, this is a case of in- 
service education involving demonstra- 
tion teaching. Of course, it must be 
recognized that materials and resources 
are available to these teachers which 
are not always available to the regular 
classroom teacher. 

Since coming on the air in January, 
1955, WUNC-TV has carried a series 
of programs designed for the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum of schools. These 
have been sponsored jointly by WUNC- 
TV and the schools of education at the 
three divisions of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. These have 
included such areas as science, health 
and physical education, vocational guid- 
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ance, music, geography, and sections 
dealing with art, literature, and hobbies. 

It was agreed that help in planning 
the programs should come from the 
administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers of the schools as well as the staff 
of the school of education and the 
State department of public instruction. 
Suggestions were made with regard to 
membership on such a committee. Presi- 
dent William C. Friday, of the Con- 
solidated University of North Carolina, 
appointed the committee which con- 
sisted of 21 members including the 
directors of the three studios who serve 
as consultants. This committee is known 
as the Television Advisory Program- 


ming Council for School-Related Pro- 
grams. Meetings were held during the 
year of 1956-57 and are continuing this 
year. The writer of this article serves 
as chairman of the committee as well 
as program co-ordinator of the in-school 
and in-service education programs. 


In-Service Teacher TV 

The new TV series for in-service 
teacher training, Methods for Modern 
Teachers, was a result of this planning. 
It is being presented every Wednesday 
afternoon from 3:30-4:00. The time and 
day of the week were selected as being 
most appropriate for teachers meetings. 
The school day in North Carolina nor- 


A group of teachers in North Carolina watching one program in 
WUNC-TV's in-service teacher training series, 
Methods for Modern Teachers. 











mally ends by 3:30. It is reported that 


faculties of schools meet in central 
viewing rooms and watch the programs. 
This is followed by a discussion period 
conducted by the principal or super- 
visor. 

The topics selected vary greatly but 
were determined by agreement with re- 
gard to needs for in-service education 
and the availability of program par- 
ticipants. In most cases a series was 
planned in a particular area. Where 
more than one program was listed, it 
was planned to cover various areas or 
levels of work. The following areas are 
being covered in the 1957—58 series: 
health and physical education, audio- 
visual aids and their use, science, chil- 
dren’s literature, language arts, music, 
use of the school library, social studies, 
art, mathematics, speech correction, and 
records and reports. 

The variety of programs in the series 


is illustrated by those dealing with 
health and physical education: (1) 
general, (2) health screening of stu- 


dents, primary grades, (3) correlation 
of physical education with social studies, 
language arts, and arithmetic, (4) up- 
per grades, (5) general approach to in- 
door activities, (6) rhythms, and (7) 
play days — activities and plans for 
organization. Other areas have been 
divided in a similar manner. The science 
series included: (1) science — primary 
grades, (2) science-— middle grades, 
and (3) science— upper grades and 
high school. 

The TV personalities presenting the 
programs were suggested by the plan- 
ning group. They include staff members 
of the school of education, state depart- 
ment of public instruction personnel, 
administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers from the public schools, visiting staff 
members from other institutions of 
higher education, and various special- 
ists outside the fields of formal educa- 
tion. As there is no remuneration for 
these services, those who participate do 
so because of an interest in this type of 
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Just as with classroom 
instruction, televised 
programming is not 
complete in itself, 

but “it is a means of 
bringing a specialist 
to the large number 
of teachers’ meetings 
at one time.” 


work. Technical assistance is given by 
staff members of station WUNC-TV 
and the actual details of programming 
are worked out in conferences between 
the participants and the directors of 
the programs. 

The matter of securing time on the 
air was not a problem as WUNC-TV 
is the educational television station of 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina. This type of program might 
be more difficult to schedule on a com- 
mercial station but it could be carried 
under the provisions for public service 
which provides a certain amount of 
time per week for such programs. 


Viewer Reaction 


The reaction to these programs has 
been very good. Reports from school 
administrators indicate that many are 
using these programs as a vital part 
of their in-service education programs. 
One superintendent of schools reported 
that as many as 110 of his teachers 
viewed the programs at one time. As 
the programs are largely in the area 
of elementary education this year the 
entire elementary school staff viewed 
practically all of the programs. One 
principal reported that the TV teacher 
that day was the guest speaker for 
their city-wide A. C. E. Meeting. Other 
administrators report that they use the 
programs with smaller groups of teach- 
ers interested in a specific area. Numer- 
ous requests are received for additional 
materials, including study guides, lists 
of references, etc. 

Plans are now being made to expand 
the programs next year. Some feel that 
there should be more programs dealing 
with secondary school areas. Sugges- 
tions have been made for orientation 
programs dealing with the philosophy 
and curriculum of the entire school. 
The area of recording and reporting 
could be covered more thoroughly and 
emphasis could be given to the area 
of testing programs and _ guidance 
services. 


Methods for Modern Teachers is one 
of the first, if not the first, series of 
programs dealing with in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. The author has been 
unable to find other instances of this 
use of TV with the exception of certain 
orientation programs in a single city 
system. At the present time this pro- 
gram reaches schools in a radius of 
approximately 80 miles. 

Some suggestions may be drawn from 
the experiences of those who work with 
these programs. In the first place, it is 
desirable to plan the problems carefully. 
The topics selected must be topics of 
interest to enough teachers to make 
the presentation worthwhile. Of course, 
there may always be the special pro- 
gram designed for the “splinter” audi- 
ence —the small group interested in a 
specific problem. However, these are the 
exception. The programs should be 
planned by representative groups, in- 
cluding administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers, with the help of other resource 
personnel, such as State department of 
public instruction personnel, school of 
education staff members, and, of course, 
with the technical help of directors of 
the studios. 


Viewing Time and Facilities 


The actual time of presentation 
should be selected carefully in order 
that it will be most convenient for the 
majority of the faculty members. A 
time soon after the end of the school 
day has been considered desirable. How- 
ever, if faculty meetings are held dur- 
ing the school day or in the evenings, 
this factor should be considered. The 
viewing facilities should be entirely 
satisfactory. It is not necessary to use 
a completely darkened room. Actually, 
TV viewing is better in a room that has 
some light as the contrast between light 
and dark is not so extreme. If large 
groups use a single room, there should 
be several sets. The most common ar- 
rangement seems to be the use of 21 
in. sets rather than a single large unit. 

Discussion should follow the presen- 
tation. The administrator may lead 
this discussion or a teacher may have 
been chosen to conduct this phase of 
the program. If questions are raised 
which cannot be answered, opportuni- 
ties should be provided for sending these 
to the studio where they will be an- 
swered either on the following program 
or by correspondence. 

While this type of in-service educa- 
tion program is not complete in itself, 
it is a means of bringing a specialist 
to a large number of teachers’ meetings 
at one time, sharing the resources of 
the field of education. In-service edu- 
cation programs can contribute much 
to the professional growth of teachers. 
This is the aim of the TV series, 
Methods for Modern Teachers. e 
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Novel in design, 


economical in construction materials — 






The Chiloquin 
Klementary School 


CARROL HOWE 


Superintendent, Klamath County, 
Ore., Schools 


The town of Chiloquin grew on the site 
of an ancient Indian village at the con- 
fluence of the Williamson and Sprague 
Rivers in Klamath County, Oregon. The 
30-acre school site is bounded on one side 
by the Sprague River which forms the 
source of irrigation water for the lawns and 
fields at the school. 

The unique historical background of the 
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community made it seem important to 
have the building reflect the community 
background. The discussions between archi- 
tects and school administration led to 
bringing the children into the design of 
the building. The result was an art project 
for the students in creative Indian design. 
Both Indian and non-Indian students en- 
tered enthusiastically into the project. 
After the designs were taken from the stu- 
dent papers. they were glazed on flat 12 by 
12-in. clay tile to be inserted in the brick 
veneer of the exterior walls. 


Classroom Shape 
The “L”-shaped rooms in the primary 





An exterior view of the side of the Chiloquin elementary school, Klamath County, Ore., illustrating the 
| “L-shaped rooms in the primary wing. Architects were Morrison and Howard, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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A view of one of the primary classrooms; behind 
the teacher is the laboratory work space and work- 
The outside door and glazed wall 
behind the classroom area proper allows sunlight 
into the classroom without having glare on desks. 


play cove. 
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wing were developed by the architects 
after they had spent some time discussing 
the instructional problems with teachers. 
The teachers felt that. while it was unde- 
sirable to have sunlight on the desk sur- 
faces. some sunlight in a schoolroom cre- 
ated a cheerful atmosphere. They also 
wanted laboratory work space for science 
and art projects. Some teachers wanted a 
more residential or “homey” feeling in the 
classrooms to act as a transition room 
from the preschool period to the more 
formal school situation. The outside door 
to the work-play cove and the low ceiling 
both contribute to this feeling. 

The walls in the “L”-shaped rooms are 
set at such an angle as to make supervi- 
sion easier both outside and inside each 
classroom. Walls and glass on adjacent 
rooms are so designed that the audio dis- 
turbance and visual attraction does not dis- 
turb the children. 

The darkening drapes between the beams 
in the main rooms are located so that the 
laboratory area can be curtained off. Every 
room is provided with a sink and storage 
cabinets, the cloaking areas masked from 
the room by a combination bulletin board 
and library shelf. 

Each room has a library corner, but no 
central library was planned for the build- 
ing due to the fact that the schools in the 
district are serviced by a library van from 
the central county library. 

Experience has shown that most ele- 
mentary school plays or programs involve 
large numbers of youngsters. For this 
reason, no dressing rooms were built for 
the stage. Instead, access was made to the 
stage in order that children could dress in 
their homerooms and enter the stage with- 
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Typical classroom 

in the upper-grade 
wing. Clerestory 
bi-lateral lighting is 
illustrated at upper 
left of view. 
Classroom walls are 
plywood panelling 
with vinyl tile floors. 
Beams are fabricated 
so that their curve 
will reflect light 
toward dark side 

of the room. 


out being observed from 
The stage space saved by the elimination 
of dressing rooms can be utilized for 
tumbling, dancing, or other physical ac- 
tivity. Acoustical panels are placed in the 
walls of the gymnasium for the improve- 
ment of sound conditions. Chairs are 
stored on carts under the stage. 

The Chiloquin subdistrict is part of the 
Klamath County unit system, a school dis- 
trict embracing an area of about 6000 
square miles and enrolling about 5800 
pupils. The Klamath County school board, 
made up of William Burnett, Bonanza; 
Elmer Lemler, Merrill; Don Colwell, Fair- 
haven District; Ray Garrison, suburban 
Klamath Falls; Leroy Gienger, Chiloquin, 
approved one of several preliminary plans 
made by the architectural firm of Morrison 
& Howard, and also approved working 
drawings before bids were called. The U. S. 


the auditorium 


Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, was also consulted during the plan- 
ning and construction of the building 
through the offices of Edward A. Poynton 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Don C. 
Foster in Portland, Ore. Following the 
completion of the school building a clinical 
session with Morrison was held in the 
new school where board members ex- 
pressed opinions regarding structure 


ma- 
terials and costs in order to lay the 
groundwork for future buildings now 


planned by the district. The cost estimates 
of the architect and constructive ideas of 
the board proved invaluable to administra- 
tion and architect for starting future plans. 


Construction Features 

The architects planned the structural 
features of the building with a view toward 
economy of operation as well as construc- 


Two views of the Chiloquin auditorium-gymnasium 

which has plywood panelled walls with wire glass 

windows and acoustical tile ceilings. The room meas- 

ures 80 by 48 with a 24 by 48 stage; seating capacity 
for gymnasium purposes is 360. 
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tion. Asbestos vinyl-tile floors in the class- 
rooms and ceramic tile on the floors and 
walls of the lavatories aim toward low 
maintenance. The radiant heating system, 
while possibly more expensive to install, 
operates with real economy when fired by 
stoker coal. An insulating layer of pumice 
concrete under the concrete floor con- 
serves heat. 

Structural economy was attained by 
using laminated wooden beams to support 
a 2 by 4-in., tongue-and-groove roof. Rigid 
exterior insulation on the 2 by 4’s is cov- 
ered by a regular five-ply roof. 


The Costs 

The total contract of building was $285,- 
480. With an area of 27,800 sq. ft., the 
cost per square foot was $10.15. The total 
cost per pupil (360-pupil capacity) was 


$865. & 
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A striking solution to the 
complex problems involved 
in a combination (grades 5 
to 12) elementary school 
and a full-fledged high 
school... 


No classroom in the small rural high 
school should be an “ordinary” classroom 
This is the theme of the educational plan- 
ning behind Mt. Everett Regional School, 
operated in Sheffield, Mass., by the 
Southern Berkshire Regional School Dis- 
trict. 

Architect Warren H. Ashley of West 
Hartford, Conn., believed that the small 
school program may be severely restricted 
if too many of the classrooms are so-called 
“typical” rooms. Thus, all of the 14 high 
school classrooms at Mt. Everett are de- 
signed to make a maximum specialized 
contribution to a full instructional pro- 
gram. These classrooms are not filled with 


type of secondary school curriculum which 
is available in larger high schools. 


Social Areas 

Mt. Everett, furthermore, has been de- 
signed to meet the comprehensive social 
responsibilities which fall upon the re- 
gional school. The school draws its stu- 
dents from the towns of Alford, Egremont, 
Monterey, New Marlborough, and Shef- 
field. Nearly all students travel to classes 
by school bus. They spend their full 
day here, distant from shopping areas, 
libraries, and other facilities which might 
be found near urban or suburban schools. 
Because of this. the large entrance lobby 


The Mt. Everett 


“frills.” a fact which is clear in the total 
construction costs. They can be used for 


was planned and furnished to double as a 
student lounge. The adjacent cafeteria, 


general curriculum purposes, but they also which seats 160 persons, can also be 
offer the form and the facilities for the 


opened up to suppplement the lounge as 





An architect's perspective of the Southern Berkshire district's Mt. Everett regional school in Sheffield, Mass. 
Architect for the school was Warren H. Ashley, West Hartford, Conn. District superintendent is W. A. Downie. 
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Principal center 
of interest is the 





school’s library, 
| which is located 
at a corridor 
crossroads of 
students traffic to 
attract maximum 
interest. 
| 
1 
— Photographs by Joseph W. Molitor 
Regional School 
i a large lobby and social area for evening 
events in the auditorium-gymnasium. 
The library is given maximum impor- 
tance as a center of interest. Placed at one 
of the main entrances to the school, its 


displays and its unusually fine facilities 
| are readily accessible at a crossroads of 
student movement. 

The compact classroom arrangement has 
unusual breadth. The language arts labora- 
tory, for instance, includes a 26 by 12 ft. 
platform stage for dramatic selections and 
speaking assignments which can enrich the 
program of English instruction. The busi- 
ness laboratory offers full facilities in a 
single room, with areas for typewriting and 
business machine instruction divided by a 
storage wall. The two science laboratories, 
one for advanced and one for general 
classes, have a common preparations room 
and a darkroom between them. Other class- 
rooms are especially equipped for fuil use 
in foreign languages, mathematics, and 
social studies. 





The language arts laboratory at Mt. Everett includes an ample platform 
stage for student readings and dramatic selections (above). Below is a 
view of one of the science laboratories which has tables placed at the 
perimeter of the room allowing for placing of desks in the central area. 


Display Areas 

Mt. Everett offers one answer to the 
problem of how educational values can be 
“sold” to the students themselves. Each 
of the classrooms shows off its work to the 
whole school. Large display cases are pro- 
vided at the entrance to every room. They 
include the unusual wall aquarium in the 
general science room, which is also visible 
on the corridor side to passing students. 
The arts and crafts room has its own 
small “art gallery” adjacent to the main 
corridor and the family living area. Each 
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of these educational showcases can help 
to stimulate student curiosity and contact 
with knowledge in every field covered by 
the curriculum. 

A four-room wing houses pupils of 
Grades 5 through 8 in relative separation 
from senior high school classes. All major 
facilities of the school, however, are within 
easy reach of these rooms. 

The familiar difficulties of the audi- 
torium-gymnasium combination were over- 
come here by an unusual plan. The 1200-sq. 
ft. stage is set at the side of the gym- 
nasium area, rather than at the end. This 
allows for the use of a folding door to 
enclose only half the gymnasium area as 
an auditorium. This arrangement achieves 
better results in acoustics, lighting, and 
general comfort. 

The separate shop unit has an area of 
4650 sq. ft. This building houses outstand- 
ing facilities in all phases of industrial 
arts, and it includes also a special agricul- 
tural science laboratory and classroom. 
Placement of this unit minimizes the noise 
interference with other classes, and allows 
for attention to industrial design as well 
as mechanical skills. 

The comprehensive facilities of the 
school also include a student publications 
office, a health suite, guidance and confer- 


© 


onmemay 


ence 





A full window wall gives the cafeteria a bright and 

open effect. The room, which is located adjacent to 

the lobby-lounge and can be opened up to supplement 
social areas, seats up to 160 persons. 


rooms, 


and ample administrative 


offices and teachers’ rooms. 


The Costs 


Mt. 


Everett was completed at a total 








cost, including site, all fees, and equip- 
ment, of $895,000. Construction cost, at 
$14.90 a square foot, was $779,466. Total 
cost for each of the 500 students was 
$1,790. * 














The compact room arrangement of the Mt. Everett school, showing the four-classroom elementary (grades five and 
six) cluster and the junior and senior high school “wings” with their specialized classrooms. At the far left is the 
general shop building separate from the main plant to minimize noise intereference with other classes. 
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Proper Educational Planning Can 


Help Reduce School 


HAROLD W. BOLES 


Plant Costs 


Educational Consultant, Newark, Ohio 


z. 

The reduction of construction costs for 
school plants is insignificant and even 
harmful if children suffer as a result of 
lowered costs. Children are likely to suffer 
educationally unless proper educational 
planning is undertaken and accomplished 
prior to the start of new building con- 
struction. 

Administrators and architects responsible 
for recent low-cost construction’ said that 
the following points are ways to reduce 
costs without having the educational pro- 
gram or the educatees suffer. Suggestions 
are listed in the order of their importance 
to 86 respondents in 34 states. 

1. Keep mnoninstructional spaces to a 
minimum. Spacious corridors, panoramic 
lobbies, king-sized storerooms, offices for 
all teachers, etc., are fine, but education 


1See “What the Administration Can Do to Reduce 
School Plant Costs,” AMERICAN ScHoot BOARD 
JourNnaAL, May, 1958, pp. 52-54 


Sources of 
School Building Economy 


This series of eight articles offers a comprehensive in- 
ventory of ways to obtain maximum mileage from school 
building funds. The basic suggestions for school building 
economy were analyzed by a panel of experts in school 
plant design and construction for true economy — economy 
that lowers costs without diminishing educational values of 
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can go on without them—and seldom 
goes on within them. Probably no school 
can be considered really efficient unless at 
least 55 per cent of its gross floor area lies 
within the walls of the actual teaching 
stations. 

2. Do not build any facilities which will 
be unused. Most people today believe in 
co-operative planning of new school facil- 
ities which involves many persons, but in 
using this kind of planning care must be 
exercised that the building plan does not 
wind up with vacant areas which are mau- 
soleums for dreams of ex-teachers. Even 
a fondly conceived departmental library 
may hold only dust and memories if li- 
brary facilities are later centralized. Many 
new high schools built to replace obsolete 
buildings blindly duplicate the facilities of 
the old with no look at new needs. Some 
communities build study halls and then 
switch to a five- or six-period day in which 
study halls are not necessary. 


3. Size your school for actual needs. Do 
not overbuild. A kitchen or an auditorium 
built for 1000 pupils can look mighty 
extravagant if the school population never 
goes over 700. Even the construction of 
classrooms is wasteful if the rooms are 
never used, and this situation sometimes 
occurs when people assume that their com- 
munity is growing at the same rate as 
others around them. There is no substitute 
for a carefully done enrollment projection 
when you are planning new construction. 

4. Provide adequate storage facilities so 
that educational space will not be hampered 
by improperly stored or unstored materials. 
Providing roomy teaching stations accom- 
plishes little toward the improvement of 
instruction if those roomy teaching sta- 
tions are then cluttered with pupils’ coats 
and hats, teaching materials, instructional 
devices, supplies, books, etc. All those 
items must have storage designed for them 
where they can be gotten out of the way 


the building — then rated for proven worth by recognized 
builders of 86 “low-cost” schools in 34 states. 
This article considers how effective educational planning 


can help avoid unnecessary school construction expendi- 
tures. Other articles in the series include: 
1. What the Administration Can Do to Reduce 


School Building Costs (May, 1958, Scnoot Boarp Jour- 


and reference.) 


NAL, pp. 52-54) 
3. The Right Architect Can Save You Money 
4. How to Save Money on Sites and Site Development 
5. Equipment Is Important to Economy 
6. Some Construction Methods Cost Less Than Others 
7. Materials Used Can Vary Costs 
8. Insist on Economical Engineering, Too 
(When the series is concluded, reprints of all the articles 
will be made available to you at minimum costs for study 
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if the “instructional area” is to be what 
its name implies. 

5. Try to have the ratio of instructional 
area to gross area at least 55 : 100. Ex- 
perience indicates that this takes more than 
a bit of doing. Some schoolmen try to 
cheat by including such things as adminis- 
trative space and cafeteria dining room in 
“instructional area,” justifying this on the 
grounds that those areas contribute to the 
education of boys and girls. We do not 
quarrel with that contention, nor do we 
attempt to refute it. However, we define 
“instructional area” as referred to here by 
the tentative definition of the Z-65 Com- 
mittee on Building Areas of the American 
Standards Association. That definition says 
instructional area includes: 

a) Classrooms designed for and adapted to 
accommodate (and used regularly for) scheduled 
group instruction, and including the so-called 
“regular” classrooms, special use laboratories 
and shops; but excluding such rooms as audi- 
torium, lunchrooms, libraries, and gymnasiums 
used less than one-half time for instruction 
Storage and other service areas opening into 
and serving as an adjunct to a particular class 
room should be considered a that 
classroom area 


part of 


b) Other instruction areas such as libraries, 
research laboratories, museums, instructors’ 
offices, multipurpose rooms used primarily for 
instruction and any auditorium or gymnasium 
used principally for instruction 
those of the present writer) 

If this definition is strictly adhered to. 
the educational specifications prepared for 
the architect must be meticulously pruned 
and tailored to achieve a 55 : 100 ratio. 

6. Provide the architect with complete 
educational specifications. Many architects 
won't want them, some won’t know how to 
use them, and few persons know how to 
prepare them properly, but they are es- 
sential if any new construction is to fit the 
educational aims of your community. In 
many cases where staff and patrons are 
disappointed with new school buildings. 
adequate educational specifications were not 
provided for the architect. Even if you 
have the best architect in the world and 
he is a school specialist, don’t allow him to 
do your educational planning for you. That 
is like allowing your school superintendent 
to design the building! It is appalling to 
find many schools, even today, in which 
the building is planned before the curricu- 
lum, and the building then dictates the 
program. 

7. Have many school staff persons par- 
ticipate in preparing educational specifica- 
tions. In this, as in most other fields of 
human endeavor, the democratic way is 
seldom as expeditious as the autocratic way 
— but it is more likely to be right. If we 
honestly believe in the worth of the indi- 
vidual (and we shouldn’t be teaching it if 
we don’t), we must believe that everyone 
has something to contribute to over-all edu- 
cational planning. 

8. Make utilization studies of existing 
facilities before planning new facilities. If 


(italics are 
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educational specifications and_ utilization 
studies are carefully prepared, it is possible 
that there will be certain educational needs 
that can be met by existing facilities, thus 
decreasing the need for new construction. 
Many superintendents and school boards 
have been pleasantly surprised to learn that 
they could accommodate more students in 
existing buildings by making greater use of 
the facilities they already had. 

9. Consider having many classrooms en- 
tirely or largely self-contained. As a general 
rule, it seems that the greater the degree of 
departmentalization, the greater the build- 
ing needs. Of course, your needs will be 
dependent upon a thorough curriculum 
study, and we assume that such a study 
will be made before any new construction 
is considered. The suggestion here probably 
applies most of all at the junior high school 
level where it has been convincingly demon- 
strated that the “self-contained classroom,” 
the “block of time’ program, and the “core 
curriculum” all tend to necessitate less 
building, in addition to being better for 
adolescent boys and girls, than in highly 
departmentalized work. 

10. Do not allow any one area to be 
“overbult” at the expense of others. 
Science probably has been slighted in both 
school plant and curriculum in many places 
in the past, but we could easily go overboard 
in the other direction now unless we view 
the situation dispassionately. No successful 
formula has ever been found for relating 
building or floor area needed to subject 
taught, but we have all seen schools where 
the music department dominated the entire 
building or perhaps another where it was 
tacked on seemingly as an afterthought. A 
few have basketball “palaces” and class- 
room “hovels.” The only reliable guide is 
to determine (a) what is to be taught and 
(b) how much area is necessary to teach 
it well. Community use is justifiable and 
to be encouraged, but such use should be 
secondary in consideration to instructional 
use. 

11. Modernize your over-all educational 
program before writing educational specifi- 
cations for a new building. Unless this is 
done, you will provide only for perpetuating 
your present program — not for improving 
it. Modernizing an educational program 
should consist of something more than add- 
ing a few courses here and deleting a few 
courses there, but often no more than that 
is done. 

12. Plan to make use of some outdoor 
learning areas. If there is something out 
there that can be of help in teaching, you 
can bet it won’t be enhanced by putting a 
roof over it! Roofs cost money, and re- 
producing indoors those 
in nature is expensive. 

13. Do not duplicate facilities which 
might be provided in an existing building 
nearby, even if that building is in another 
district, Perhaps a tuition agreement or a 
consolidation with a neighboring district 


conditions found 


may result not only in a saving of tax 
dollars, but even in improved education for 
boys and girls, because of the wider offer- 
ings and better instruction they may then 
have available. 

14. Have a school survey made. This is 
as close as you can come to fulfilling the 
poet’s wish that “Oh, would some Power 
the giftie give us, To see ourselves as 
others see us.” You can tell better where 
you are going if you know the point from 
which you are starting. Some of the agen- 
cies which have made satisfactory and suc- 
cessful school surveys are: school and/or 
community groups, state departments of 
education, university agencies, superintend- 
ents of schools, and commercial consultant 
agencies. 

15. Consider merging with neighboring 
districts having problems similar to yours. 
Local autonomy is fine, and a thing to be 
valued — unless it is bought at the expense 
of boys and girls. Many consolidations are 
opposed by persons who really know that 
their boys and girls would have greater 
advantages in the new scheme, but who 
oppose change per se. 

16. Employ a competent educational con- 
sultant. He can offer you essentially two 
things which you probably will not have 
otherwise. 

a) He is excellent liaison between you in 
education and your architect. He improves 
communication by serving as interpreter, 
because he knows both “languages.” 

b) He brings a wealth of experiences to 
serve as resource material for you. You or 
your superintendent may have been in- 
volved in three or four building programs. 
Many consultants will have been involved 
in dozens or scores of such programs. They 
will have the benefit of having seen prob- 
lems similar to yours solved in many differ- 
ent ways. 

17. Use covered play porches in lieu of 
special indoor play area. This proposal has 
its limitations, as do most of the others, 
but if climate and conditions permit, it is 
undoubtedly less costly and more healthy 
to have children play outdoors. Note that 
the suggestion says “in lieu of,” mot “in 
addition to.” 

18. Integrate your planning of school 
facilities with the planning of civic agencies 
which will help share the cost, thus reduc- 
ing duplication of facilities. It makes no 
sense for school playgrounds (usually in- 
adequately sized and equipped) to stand 
idle during summer months while city play- 
grounds (usually inadequately sized and 
equipped) are used only at that time. One 
can hardly censure taxpayers for objecting 
to paying for a new school gymnasium and 
a new city recreation center if neither is 
fully used. The same is true for audi- 
toriums, swimming pools, and similar facil- 
ities. It is an excellent idea to keep schools 
and government separate at the policy level, 
but the separation need not necessarily 
carry down to the physical plant level. @ 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 





Booking A-V Films 
By Machine 


HERBERT POPENOE 


Director, Administrative Services Branch 


The Los Angeles Calif., city schools first 
made application of punch-card techniques 
to school problems in 1924, with a monthly 
rental for equipment of $12. Today, our 
rental for half a dozen different installa- 
tions is about $15,000 a month. One of our 
most profitable uses has been the punch- 
card booking of films and various other 
audio-visual services. More than a 1000 
films are shipped daily to 500 schools, and 
an equal number returned 

Nine years ago a staff of eight bookers 
and one typist was required to process the 
distribution and return of less than 100,000 
films distributed. Then we changed to 
punch-card procedures which requires only 
three persons to operate the machines, and 
at present we are booking twice as many 
films as we did in 1950. Because of the 
machines, we have been able to absorb 
this increase without any additional per- 
sonnel. Our operators also keep a running 
inventory of films, and take a physical in- 
ventory once each year 


Equipment Involved 

Our punch-card equipment for this spe- 
cialized function involves the following: a 
key punch, which prepares the basic data 
for punch-card procedures; an interpreter, 
which types the punched information to the 
top of the card; a sorter, which permits the 
classification of cards into desired catego- 
ries; a collator, which checks cards against 
master decks; a reproducer, which supplies 
as many additional decks of identical cards 
as may be needed; and an accounting ma- 
chine (tabulator) which produces shipping 
orders, typed reports and totals. The 
monthly rental for this equipment is $640. 
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Los Angeles, Calif., schools 


Master cards are punched and main- 
tained for each film in the library. Each 
school is provided with order cards repro- 
duced from the master cards for films 
available to the grade levels within that 
school. The schools order films by sending 
in these reproduced cards which show 
school name, catalog number, name of film. 
and other pertinent data. First and alter- 
nate choices are indicated. When the order 
cards are received, they are matched with 
the master inventory cards to determine 
availability of the films requested. If the 
film is available, the order cards are used 
to print confirmation sheets, and shipping 
orders, and to tabulate various listings and 
statistics. The secondary school order cards 


A basic machine in the 

Los Angeles audio-visual 
services branches is 

the key punch 

which transfers alphabetic 
or numberic data to 

cards and the plugboards. 


are replaced monthly, and the elementary 
school cards each semester. 

The audio-visual section controls the cir- 
culation of 25,000 films involving 2700 
different titles with variable numbers of 
copies of the various titles. The number 
of films in circulation to each individual 
school is determined by the enrollment of 
that school, and by the number of films 
available in the different categories. Each 
morning the machines print a report of 
all films that have not been returned on 
time, and of all films that have been 
damaged in use at any school. This keeps 
track of overdue films and of needed re- 
pairs or replacements. 


Additional Advantages 

Punch-card machines give us a number 
ot added resources which were not avail- 
able under handbooking procedures. The 
machines print envelopes for enclosures 
and address labels for all departments of 
the audio-visual, library, and textbook sec- 
tions. This is a labor-saving device that 
replaces many hours of individual typing, 
and needs no checking of proofreading. The 
machines also prepare master copies for 
offset presses of a textbook price list which 
is distributed to all secondary schools. 

While the experience of the Los Angeles 
schools indicates that a fairly large daily 
distribution might be desirable in order 
to justify the installation of punch-card 
procedures, it appears evident from our ex- 
perience that such procedures are time-sav- 
ing, self-checking, and demonstrably effec- 
tive in their results. When consideration is 
given to some of the auxiliary functions 
which such an installation provides to other 
related activities, it appears probable that 
a school system even of moderate size, 
might find it profitable to consider the use 
of punch-card procedures for the booking 
of films and other audio-visual aids, and 
for related assistance when the machines 
are not directly required for their primary 
purposes. s 








WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Latest federal aid developments — 


Legislative Alternatives 


As the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress began the fifth month of its existence 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) 
concerned that consideration of economic 
legislation and “the success of our missle- 
men in evening the score with the Rus- 
sians” by placing earth satellites in orbit 
was deflecting Congressional attention from 
education problems, warned, “It is time 
to get moving again on education legisla- 
tion. 


CONTRASTING APPROACHES 


A serious impediment to progress lies in 
the prevailing uncertainty as to what ac- 
tion the Federal Government should take 
to strengthen the nation’s educational sys- 
tem to meet the challenges of our day 
Three approaches have received major em- 
phasis in recent hearings before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare which have jurisdiction over meas- 
ures directly pertaining to education 

These are namely: 

1. A. short-term, national-security-related 
measure stressing science, mathematics, and 
foreign language training and a testing pro 
gram emphasizing early identification of able 
students 

2. Legislation providing some form of fi 
nancial aid for a limited number of capable 
students to continue their education at college 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

3. Federal assistance in meeting some of the 
more fundamental problems facing public ele 
mentary and secondary schools, including fi 
nancial support for school construction, teach 
ers’ salaries, or both 


Need for Grass-Roots Support 


The longer the hearings on education 
legislation continued, the less of a con- 
sensus there seemed to be on the part of 
lay and professional witnesses and Con- 
gressmen as to which course would best 
serve the national interest. Although Con- 
gress senses that the American people want 
something done to provide additional funds 
for education, there is still considerable 
doubt as to what form any federal aid will 
take. 

Considerable opinion exists that some 
type of college scholarship program would 
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ELAINE EXTON 


be a productive road to follow, but there 
is as yet no clear mandate as to what the 
American people want Congress to do to 
strengthen education at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 


Short-Term Science-Aid Proposals 


The first plan to be offered at the cur- 
rent session of Congress was emergency 
legislation largely designed to strengthen 
science, mathematics, and foreign-language 
instruction submitted, as Administration 
spokesmen repeatedly emphasized, because 
‘we feel this program has higher priority 
in view of the present situation” and will 
help to correct “certain deficiencies we 
think exist and which we think it is to the 
national interest to try to correct,” i.e., an 
alleged imbalance in the academic cur- 
riculum of public schools which has tended 
to submerge the sciences. 

The Administration’s education proposals 
which are embodied in Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith’s bill S. 3163 and in H.R. 
10278 and H.R. 10279 respectively spon- 
sored by Representatives Carroll D. Kearns 
(R., Pa.) and Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R., 
N. J.) call for a federal expenditure of 





$882 million over a four-year period. 

Their legislation soon was followed by a 
Democratic-backed set of bills also de- 
signed to stimulate education in areas 
deemed critical to national security which 
were introduced by two Alabama Congress- 
men known for their education statesman- 
ship — Lister Hill, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare (S. 3187), and Representative 
Carl Elliott. chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Special Education (H.R. 
10381). 

This more comprehensive $3 billion, six- 
year program, although including most of 
the forms of aid suggested in the Admin- 
istration’s legislation differs from the Pres- 
ident’s proposals in many details. A 24- 
page comparison of the major provisions 
in S. 3187 and S. 3163 is obtainable from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., whose 
staff prepared this document 

The Republican as well as the Dem- 
ocratic science-oriented education measures 
include financial aid for able students need- 
ing assistance to continue their education 
beyond high school. A possibility, rumored 
as under consideration in recent weeks, is 
that one or both of the Congressional edu- 
cation committees may decide to handle 
financial assistance for college scholarships 
in separate bills from aid to elementary 
and secondary schools to stimulate science, 
mathematics, and foreign language instruc- 
tion. 


Long-Term Federal Support 


In contrast to the national-security-re- 
lated approaches offered in the Smith- 
Kearns-Frelinghuysen and Hill-Elliott bills, 
a large-scale, long-term program of federal 
support for “states and local communities 
in remedying the inadequacies in the num- 
ber of their teachers and teachers salaries 
and the shortage in classrooms” is ad- 
vocated in identical measures (S. 3311 and 
H.R. 10763) placed in the Congressional 
hoppers by Senator James E. Murray (D., 


1For a more detailed presentation of 
istration’s ‘‘science-oriented’’ program, see ‘‘Federal 
Aid Measures’”’ on pages 54-55 of the April, 1958, 
AMERICAN ScHOooL BoarRD JouRNAL. 
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DESIGNED FOR 
THE ACTIVE CLASSROOM! 


One versatile unit that serves all the needs of growing 


elementary classrooms. It’s the Airplane Table, 





shown with No. 44 Cluster Chair. It can be easily 
No. 44 Cluster Chair combined to form large work surface...or RT Cluster Round Table 
lined around walls to provide maximum floor space. 


Tops are of maple, birch or Fibre-plastic, 


sizes 21’ x42”; 21”x48”; 24” x48”. 


METAL COLORS: 
american ie SS é Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Grey, Light Taupe 


desk For Competent Assistance, 


MANUFACTURIN \ . pep’ : No. 11 Chai 
petinnaiey-,-’ Complete Details, ' si 


Ask Your State AD Representative 


TEMPLe, TEXAS 





FROM A TEACHER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Teachers’ choice? The Conference Desk...one of the 
most popular teacher’s desks in use today. Favored 
No. 90-LL Desk i : ay 
for quality of materials and construction... for utility 
in design that’s an American Desk standard. Has cen- 
“Jr. Exec’’ One-12 Desk 
ter-set panel to allow adequate knee room for both 
teacher and student. In natural finished birch or maple 
veneers. Available with Fibre-plastic top. Size: 
30” x 48”, 29” high. 
’ 
No. 88AA Chair with Casters 


american B&.es 
desk Complete Details, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 7 Ask Your State AD Representative 


TEMPLe, TEXAS 


For Competent Assistance, 


No. 300 Chair Desk 














Mont.) and Representative Lee Metcalf 
(D., Mont.). 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a program of federal financial 
help of at least the magnitude of the 
Murray-Metcalf measures is needed to 
meet the nation’s long-range problem of 
financing public elementary and sceondary 
schools, NEA President Lyman V. Ginger 
recently told a House Education Subcom- 
mittee. 

He explained that the provisions of S. 
3311 and H.R. 10763 which are based on 
the legislative program adopted by the As- 
sociation last December stipulate that 
Congress allot to the states for distribution 
to local school districts an amount equal 
to at least $25 per school-age child, rising 
over a period of four years to at least $100 
per child, to be used either for construction 
and basic instructional equipment, or for 
supplementing the salaries of teachers in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
The total allocation for the continental 
United States would be approximately 
$1.04 billion in 1958-59 and increase to 
$4.5 billion in 1961-62, he said. 


Recession-Related School Construction 


While some strategists consider hitching 
education measures to the emergency grow- 
ing out of our race for technological su- 
periority with Russia as the best device for 
facilitating passage of new education legis- 
lation by the 85th Congress, others are 
using the recession to add urgency to fed- 
eral school-aid pleas. 

Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 
University of Minnesota’s Department of 
Economics, also an NEA witness, testified 
that federal support as presented in the 
Murray-Metcalf bills (S. 3311 and H.R. 
10763) could play a timely and appropriate 
role in the government’s antirecession 
policy. 

“Each $100 million spent for school 
construction,” he declared, ‘will create 
approximately 15,000 man-years of work, 
compared to approximately 11,000 man- 
years from $100 million of highway con- 
struction.” Apart from obvious demands 
for on-the-site labor, school construction 
involves large demands for steel, cement, 
lumber, bricks, copper, glass, and aluminum 
he noted, pointing out that “unemployment 
and overcapacity are concentrated in pre- 
cisely these areas.” 

Holding that with appropriate federal 
grants, the need for schools could be 
translated into early and effective economic 
activity that would not otherwise take 
place, he said “‘this conclusion is confirmed 
by the results of a recent NEA survey of 
state superintendents of education which 
found that if federal funds were made 
available on a grant basis by July 1, 1958, 
an estimated minimum of 2759 classrooms 
could be put under construction within 
one month, 16,325 within three months, 
43,979 within six months, and 68,113 
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Sen. H. Alexander Smith: “It’s time to get moving again 


within 12 months.” These classrooms rep- 
resent needed construction that will not 
otherwise be undertaken in 1958-59 he 
stressed. 

Possibly inspired by the new usefulness 
a school building program might have in 
ameliorating the recession, Representative 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D., N. J.), intro- 
duced in Congress on April 21 a bill — 
H.R. 12058 — presenting President Eisen- 
hower’s “very own legislative proposal” for 
school construction which was first spon- 
sored in 1956 by former Representative 
Samuel McConnell (R., Pa.) and last year 
was offered by Representative William H. 
Ayres (R., Ohio) on the floor of the House 
as an amendment proposed to substitute 
the text of the President’s plan for H.R. 1. 
This legislation “undoubtedly would have 
been law today if the President had acted 
promptly at the time and supported it 
strongly” in the opinion of Congressman 
Thompson and some other seasoned ob- 
servers on Capital Hill. 

In a surpise development on April 30, 
Representative Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) 
interrupted a hearing being held by the 
House General Education Subcommittee 
chaired by Representative Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D., W. Va.) on which both he and 
Representative Thompson are serving to 
move that the latter’s bill— which em- 
braces President Eisenhower’s 1957 school- 
construction program to provide $500 
million a year for each of three years in 
grants to states on the basis of school 
population, need, and efforts to overcome 
classroom shortages —be reported to the 
full committee. 

This action approved by the Democratic- 
controlled subcommittee in executive ses- 
sion evoked sharp protests from Republican 
subcommittee members who viewed the 
maneuver as an attempt to embarrass the 
President who had not included school con- 
struction in his legislative program this 
year. 

Representative Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(R., N. J.), who has introduced a school- 
building bill — H.R. 11530 — patterned on 
President Eisenhower's 1957 recommenda- 
tions but without the Administration's 
school financing authority and bond-pur- 
chase provisions expressed himself as “un- 
happy at the action taken.” 

Calling the move “‘ill-timed and ill-con- 
sidered,” he voiced concern that although 
a number of bills have been introduced 
containing school construction features, no 
opportunity was provided to discuss the 
variations in these provisions. 

Predicting that the Thompson bill might 
be substantially changed by the full com- 
mittee or even sidetracked Representative 
Frelinghuysen stated “the important thing 
is to get legislation which will withstand 
the buffeting that will take place on the 
floor and I don’t think we’re in the right 
position to do that now.” 

Representative Thompson however main- 









on educational legislation.” 











tained that he had revived the President’s 
legislation because of the absolute need for 
classrooms. Far from feeling that his action 
would alienate Republican votes he said 
he felt certain that the one thing the 
Republicans could support would be their 
very own bill. 


New Administrative Principle 

In another surprise development on April 
30 Congressman Stewart L. Udall (D., 
Ariz.), a former school board member now 
serving on the Bailey Subcommittee, spon- 
sored legislation — H.R. 12279 — featuring 
an administrative technique for allocating 
federal funds proposed by Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

In presenting his measure in the House, 
Representative Udall related that his bill, 
which follows guidelines laid down by the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890. as amended, 
would function as follows: 

1. Funds would be appropriated annually 
by Congress—as a starting point the first 
year’s appropriation should be $500 million. 

2. These funds would be allocated to the 
states under a flat, grant formula based on the 
school-age population of each state. 

3. Payments would be made directly to the 
states quarterly by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under this objective formula and without 
the intervention of any federal discretion. 

4. Each state would distribute the funds to 
local school districts for teachers’ salaries, 
school facilities, and equipment in accordance 
with current state-aid programs. 

5. Again following the pattern of the land- 
grant college program, at the close of every 
fiscal year each state educational agency would 
make a report to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education on how the funds have 
been used. In turn, these reports would be 
transmitted to the Congress by the Commis- 
sioner together with his recommendations. 

Terming this legislation “simplicity it- 
self,” Congressman Udall remarked: “It 
has no federal controls whatsoever; not a 
single additional federal employee need be 
hired to supervise its operation; it will 
provide for an evenhanded distribution of 
federal funds; and lastly it will permit 
each state to further its major educational 
objectives through existing state aid pipe- 
lines.” 

Although introduced by Congressman 
Udall as a complete law, the principle em- 
bodied in H.R. 12279 can be incorporated 
into other school aid legislation. 


Administration Strategy 

Meanwhile with these developments 
brewing, the Administration was getting 
ready to deal a trump card to bolster Con- 
gressional support for its science-oriented 
education program anticipating that the re- 
turn from Russia in early June of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick and his study team of American 
educators would furnish firsthand informa- 
tion about the Soviet school system which 
would point up the need for strengthening 
education in American schools. 
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The NSBA in Miami Beach 


A Successful Meeting on the Curriculum... 


The “school board movement” in Amer- 
ica made great strides forward as the 
National School Boards Association suc- 


cessfully staged its eighteenth annual, and 
its first “independent,” convention at the 
Fontainebleau and Eden Roc Hotels in 
Miami Beach, Fla., April 17-19. 

The convention was a success in size: 
about 2850 board members, as well as over 
1000 administrators and guests, registered 
for, and participated in, the appealing yet 
difficult program structured from the theme 
of “School Boards and the Curriculum.” 

It was a success in quality: the speakers 
at the general sessions were, with the ex- 
ception of two board members, educators 
who had something to say; the panel-group 
sessions were occasions of spontaneous dis- 
cussion that found board members sprout- 
ing questions to challenge the meetings’ 
professional-resource personnel; and, dis- 
counting the usual convention registration 
traffic jam, the convention proceeded along 
with a smoothness that results only from 
energetic and competent planning. 

The success of the NSBA in Miami 
Beach set a quality pattern that marks the 
association’s annual meetings in future 
years as one of the country’s really major 
educational conferences. 

Certainly the slate of newly elected as- 
sociation officers, now planning the 1959 
convention to be headquartered at the 
Civic Auditorium in San Francisco at dates 
to be announced, bodes well of the in- 
creasing scope of next year’s conclave: 
Carl B. Munck, Oakland, Calif., president; 


Robert E. Willis, Bradenton, Fla., first 
vice-president; Roy ©. Frantz, Pueblo, 
Colo., second vice-president; Cyrus M 


Higley. Norwich. N. Y., treasurer. 


Keynoters... 


Conant: “For the Gifted” 


Major keynoter James B. Conant, pres- 
ident-emeritus of Harvard University and 
former ambassador to Germany, made a 
preliminary report of findings gleaned from 
his Carnegie-sponsored study of the “com- 
prehensive high school” Friday morning at 
the third general session. Having visited 
over 50 comprehensive high schools in 
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nonsuburban areas and now making a de- 
tailed academic inventory of the curric- 
ulum offered in some of these schools, Dr. 
Conant recommended a stiffer curriculum 
for highly gifted students, a greater depth 
in their educational programs, and “five 
solids each year.” 

In addition, he recommended for the 
gifted: (1) an eight-period day of 45-min- 
ute periods, (2) separate sections for the 
“solids,” (3) 15 hours of homework each 
week, and (4) first-rate guidance systems 
well staffed with skillful counselors. 

For those pupils who do not fall in the 
class of the academically talented (some 
85 per cent of the student body) Dr. 
Conant recommends that “the pupils should 
elect a consistent program directed toward 
the development of a specialized talent or 
vocation. The vast majority should be 
electing a set of courses that fit into a 
vocation pattern. For girls, this might be 
typing or stenography, or distributive edu- 
cation (with work experience). For the 
boys, it might be one of a number of shop 
courses, or mechanical drawing, or both. 
The school board should see that there are 
advisory committees of labor and manage- 
ment for each vocational shop program.” 


Heinold: “Schools Are for Teaching” 


At the second general session on Thurs- 
day afternoon, which was devoted to con- 
sidering “School Boards and a Curriculum 
for 34 Million Students,’ Dr. Fred W. 
Heinold, a board member from Cincinnati 
and president of the Ohio School Boards 
Association delivered one of the more 
realistic of the convention’s major ad- 
dresses as he urged boards to turn their 


primary attention from the “three B’s” 
(bonds, budgets, and buildings) to the 
“big C’’— Curriculum. “The instructional 


program is the heart of the school system, 
since schools exist solely so that pupils may 
be taught; a superintendent is selected, 
budgets are adopted, teachers are em- 
ployed, and buildings are built and equipped 
only because pupils are to be taught. .. .” 

Describing how the Cincinnati board 
meets its responsibility in the area of cur- 
riculum, Dr. Heinold covered many phases, 
from determination of basic curriculum 
policies to curriculum building (by pro- 


viding for curriculum advisory committees, 
for curriculum bulletins, and for budget 
allowances), from selection of instructional 
materials (by stating the basic policies and 
approving evaluating procedures) to eval- 
uation of curriculum practices (standard- 
ized tests), and finally to curriculum re- 
search. 


Bailey: “School Boards as Buffers” 

Thomas D. Bailey, Florida superintend- 
ent of public instruction, took “A Look 
at Education for a Changing Era” at the 
first general session on Thursday morning. 
To provide the quality and quantity de- 
manded by the general public, Dr. Bailey 
cited two directions which must be taken: 
(1) “large enough administrative units to 
provide an adequate educational program 
for the heterogeneous school population we 
have, at an economical cost; (2) “if we are 
to achieve the many improvements needed 
in our public schools there must be ade- 
quate financing.” 

In the matter of curriculum, he advised 
school board members to act as “buffers” 
between “the extremists” in their com- 
munities and “your educators,” stressing 
that boards must not sacrifice children and 
their hope for a rounded education to ap- 
pease “a vociferous minority.” 


Hicks: “A Stronger USOE” 

“The Role of the United States Office 
of Education” is a vital one, according to 
Dr. Taylor Hicks, NSBA immediate past- 
president and president of the Arizona 
School Boards Association, and a role that 
needs strengthening by consolidation of 
Federal effort within the office. This 
strengthening to organize an over-all Fed- 
eral policy of education would involve a 
program of: 

1. Obtaining better statistical infor- 
mation, 

2. Providing the “big” picture of edu- 
cation, and 


3. Expanding educational research 
activities. 
Further: “There are three things we 


should do in order to get an Office of 
Education which provides the services we 
all have a right to expect”: (1) a national 
board of education, (2) a considerable en- 
largement of the staff of the OE, and (3) 
“better salaries to attract the best ability 
to be found in education.” Dr. Hicks 
pointed out that, although the Federal gov- 
ernment spent one billion, 16 million dol- 
lars on education in 1954-55, “at the 
National level we have a dispersed, hap- 
hazard, miscelleny of agencies, dozens of 
which engage in education while their pri- 
mary interests and purposes are elsewhere.” 


Luce: “For Local Control” 

In his president’s message, Everett N. 
Luce, Midland, Mich., delivered a strong 
plea for local control of education, con- 
cluding that school board members must 
“improve the quality of education offering, 
work for better course content, keep it up 
to date, and thorough guidance and coun- 
seling, channeling as many of the better 
students into courses where the returns on 
their efforts will be most fruitful to them- 
selves and the nation.” Otherwise. he 
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warned, the many critics of our system of 
education may “poison the progress we 
have made over 200 years in developing the 
best system of education for a Democratic 
nation.” 


Discussions... 


school board-curriculum theme. These 


concerned about the condition in which 
their children go to school (classroom fa- 
cilities, teachers, personalities, etc.) than 
what is being taught in the classrooms. It 
is still left to school boards and adminis- 
trators to upgrade the curriculum and, as 
one venerable lady board member added. 
to upgrade the curriculum “for the poor 


the University of New Mexico, urged a 


matics, a fourth year of required English 
or communicative arts, and doubly the 
present typical requirement of two years 
of social studies. And (3) We must ex- 
amine closely the way we teach both of 
these areas. 


The School Staff 


\ kids who aren’t slow or bright, too!” Four discussions’ meetings engaged con- 
On Friday afternoon the convention pro- 3. Speaking on “Science and the Liberal temporary dilemmas in the area of the 
gram split into 11 group meetings which Arts in the High School Curriculum,” Dr school staff: 
‘ brainstormed vital topics tangent to the Wilson H. Ivins, professor of education at 1. John Lester Buford, superintendent of 
t 


schools at Mt. Vernon, IIl., and past presi- 











; were: (1) individual differences, (2) pri- proper balance of science and the liberal dent of the NEA, in discussing “Teachers 
P}) orities in curriculum building, (3) science arts to provide a well-rounded education — for the New Era answered two basic ques- 
and the liberal arts. (4) teachers for the for all children, the average and the less tions: W hat kind ol teachers do we want? 
new era, (5) merit rating, (6) recruiting able as well as the gifted. He suggested  (“‘well trained in both subject matter and 
ve) and retaining capable teachers, (7) better “three types of action” to balance science methods ); and How can we have the kind 
utilization of teacher competencies, (8) and the humanities: (1) We must free our- of teacher we want? (“Hold the strong 
experiments in the extended school year, selves of certain “preconceptions” and must teacher we have” by putting a high ceiling 
4 (9) potentials of ETV, (10) public rela- rearrange some “worn-out procedures,” no- on salary schedules, providing good tenure 
i tions, and (11) education beyond high tably the idea that only the most able laws . . . decent working conditions ’ 
school ; should study more than four substantial proper-size classes — which seem to depend 
| These discussions. in manv wavs the subjects and the idea that all subjects must upon the ability of the teacher - and re- 
climax of the convention, were unusually be taught the same number of minutes each _spectable salaries). 
animated and each one boasted an attend- year to all students. (2) We must recognize 2. Merit rating, the old hot potato (now 
ance that was surprisingly large in num- the need for more and better learning ex- merely smoldering ) was rehashed | by a 
bers and gratifyingly receptive in spirit periences than we now have, especially panel consisting of two representatives of 
more required study in science and mathe- (Concluded on page 50) 
The Curriculum 
In direct contact with the curriculum 
theme: 
1. A full house in the Fontainebleau’s 
t famous “Boom Boom Room” (whose floor 
show did not commence until 8 p.m.) heard. In Pictures... 
instead of the familiar Cuban rhythms, Dr 
J. W. Edwards, superintendent of schools 
in Portland, Ore.. describe the purposes, 
methods, and results of his district’s am- 
bitious program for the talented child as 
one area of “Providing for the Individual 
Differences of Children.” 
| Phases of this program: identification, 
through teacher observation and achieve- 
ment tests: programing, two-track, through 
enrichment projects in regular elementary 
school classes and through special high 
school classes of 20 working on individual 
projects; teacher training, through special 
workshops. 
Interesting cost figures for the project: 
$51 per pupil for 3740 pupils. Major ex- 
penditures for the program included $147,- 
500 for additional high school and elemen- Above: 1957-58 NSBA president Everett Luce 
tary school teachers, $9,000 for teacher (right) congratulates his “successor,” Carl B. 
education, $2,000 for curriculum and devel- Munck of Oakland, Calif. Left: Dr. James B. 
opment, $3,500 for books, equipment, and Conant, the “major” keynoter Below: a typi- 
tests. : : : ° 
Favorable results of the program: city- cal general session attendance at the 
wide improvement of instruction, swelling Fontainebleau’s Ballroom. 
} respect for scholastic achievement, and the 
approval and interest of the public 
2. Wrestling with the topic of ‘Prior- 
ities in Curriculum Building,’ board mem- 
7 bers heard Thomas D. Bailey, Florida’s 


superintendent of public instruction, plea 

for a common sense, practical approach 

to rebuilding the curriculum by carefully 

' evaluating the objectives of the district's 

} schools and cautiously proceeding toward 

i these goals. He urged boards to involve 

j citizens’ committees and PTA groups in 

“widespread discussions’ of what the 

| schools should teach and how the schools 
should be organized to teach. 

He warned that, while ‘the schools be- 

long to the people,” and the current school 

, crusade is to “get tough” parents are more 
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An Independent Periodical of School Administration 
William C. Bruce, Editor 


THE N.S.B.A. 
THE National School Boards Association, in its Miami 
Beach Convention, April 17 to 19, gave evidence of a 
dedication to the welfare of the public schools and of the 
children that astonished even the most conservative pro- 
fessional educators in attendance. The programs approached 
a high level of professional quality, the interest and the 
individual board members participation in the meetings set 
a commendable example for any administrators’ convention. 
When it is remembered that the vast majority of those in 
attendance came at a considerable sacrifice of time taken 
from their business or professional work, the enrollment of 
almost 2900 board members represents a high point in 
American devotion to civic service and the common welfare. 

That school board members want and accept sound pro- 
fessional opinion and advice was evident in the general ses- 
sions devoted to secondary education and to the problems 
of the curriculum. But board members are distinctly in- 
dependent in their thinking—that fact was repeatedly 
shown in the table discussions and in the well-attended 
sectional meetings. Board members are keenly aware of the 
deeper problems of theory and local solutions of problems 
in such matters as priorities in curriculum building, reward- 
ing teachers for merit, solving the especial problems of the 
suburban schools. The fact that the attendance represented 
nearly all of the 48 states was indeed a true matter of 
satisfaction. 

The officers and directors of the Association have serious 
problems before them in planning for the 1959 convention, 
and in expanding the central services to the state associa- 
tions. With the able staff of the national office in charge, 
there seems to be no question concerning the development 
of a valuable long-range program which will realize the 
original high purpose of the Association and assure definite 
growth and stability. 


NEW NEA POLICY 

IT IS “a basic blunder in policy” to consider all critics 
of the schools in the United States as “enemies.” In giving 
this warning in an address to the members of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Secretary William G. Carr of 
the National Education Association voiced a new attitude 
on the part of the nation’s largest professional teachers’ 
organization. In effect he took a view opposed to the presi- 
dent and the secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, which is a division of the 
NEA. The latter, in a widely publicized letter, suggested 
that high school principals’ subscriptions to Life magazine 
be canceled because of a recently published critical article 
on the schools. Said Mr. Carr: 

“We should not view every public criticism of the schools 
with alarm or purely defensive action. Not all our critics 
are our enemies. 

“Some adverse comments about our schools are justified. 
In such cases the appropriate reaction is not fear nor anger, 
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but rather prompt and remedial action. While much current 
criticism is ill-founded, and some of it downright false, 
we must not get into the habit of behaving as though all 
criticism fell into these categories.” 

The schools are certain to develop a far healthier climate 
in public relations if they accept Dr. Carr’s point of view. 
The manner and the persons of many critics of the public 
schools are extremely annoying but the objective value of 
the criticism deserves to be utilized for the betterment of 
the schools — for the sake of the children. 


HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


IN THE current expression of public unrest concerning 
secondary education, industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion have come in for practically no unfavorable comment. 
Statements in the professional magazines made by men in 
supervisory or administrative positions, have largely sought 
readjustment to new needs in communities and industry 
and more serious attention to basic mathematics and science. 
There has been no complaint, as there might well be, that 
some schools use the shop courses to rid the academic de- 
partments of boys and girls who lack the ability to keep 
pace with their classmates in the social sciences, the lan- 
guages, and other subjects. What shop teachers have not 
been given the task of reforming boys who are disciplinary 
or in other respects problem students? And what shop teach- 
ers, and their associates in the home-economics departments, 
have not been asked by the guidance instructors to help 
boys and girls who have been unable to find themselves 
and to develop interests and ambitions which all other 
departments of the high school failed to find? 

There is little sound sense in the recommendation that 
the industrial arts and vocational courses should be almost 
completely redirected into the preparation of technicians 
and specialized workers in the growing electronic and chemi- 
cal industries. Surely that should be done in areas where 
such industries promise future employment to numbers of 
young men and women. In the vast majority of communities, 
shop courses must continue to provide knowledge of basic 
materials and tools in local use, but the skills taught must 
be far more than the narrow series of skills used in wood- 
working. These knowledges and skills must have general 
occupational usefulness and social values for the family 
and civic life of the students. In the purely vocational 
courses which prepare for apprenticeship or direct employ- 
ment in a mechanical, building, or service occupation, the 
close co-operation of the schools with business has generally 
prevented the overproduction of workers in crowded trades 
or in occupations which are obsolescent. 

The problems of a balanced education for boys and girls 
who will go into the trades and industries are especially 
difficult in the small communities where the high school is 
small, the staff limited, and the funds for the latest machine 
and shop equipment too narrow. It is here that the’ state 
must intervene and provide regional schools for the less 
common but essential occupations and for the training of 
boys and girls with especial talents and interests. 

In the reassessment of the high school shop programs, 
the school boards have a new responsibility. It has been 
well said that we need more men and women who have a 
knowledge of science, but who will never become scientists. 
So too, we need many more people who have a knowledge 
of the materials and the newer skills of the trades and in- 
dustries, but who will not necessarily become electronics 
workers or technicians in the specialized industries. 
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“To 


have a chance for our school bus business, 


your bid must include air brakes”’ 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE... INSIST ON BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES FOR YOUR SCHOOL BUSSES 








Years ago, few school executives and 
board members ever gave a thought 
to the brakes on their school busses. 
And, since they weren’t transporta- 
tion experts, it was perfectly natural 
that they should take this detail for 
granted. 

But today’s traffic conditions and 
rapidly expanding school districts 
have brought the subject of “‘safety”’ 

directly to center stage. And you can’t 
focus the spotlight on safety without 
bringing school bus brakes into the 
picture. 


For more than a quarter century, 
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commercial bus operators have stand- 
ardized on air brakes because they 
combine safety, economy and depend- 
ability to a degree that no other type 
brake can approach. 

Taking their cue from this, 
thoughtful school executives and 
board members are now insisting that 


HOW YOUR SCHOOL 
BUSSES CAN BE EQUIPPED 
WITH AIR BRAKES 


On many models of school busses, Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes are factory- 
installed. On all other models, they can be 


all bids on their school busses include air 
brakes. 

Doesn’t it make sense to you— 
when safety is such an all-important 
factor in school bus operation? The 
full story is told in our booklet, 
“Their Safety Is In Your Hands”. 
Write today. 





installed at time of delivery, or later, by 
your dealer or his authorized Bendix- 
Westinghouse distributor. 
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NSBA CONVENTION 


(Concluded from page 47) 


the NEA, a university professor, a super- 
intendent, a board member, and a director 
of the National Citizens Council. The faces 
were new, but verdict of the discussion 
was the same: NEA people, against; non- 
NEA people, for. 

In the discussion about the ingredients 
that go into successful merit-rating plans, 
if merit rating will bring about better teach- 
ing, caution was the basis of the mixture. 
Heaping portions of co-operation by teach- 
ers and administrators in definition of the 
criteria of good teaching and adequate 
salaries scales were also advised. 

The main speaker of the session, Paul J. 
Misner, superintendent at Glencoe, IIl., and 
a past president of the AASA, stated that 
the merit-rating issue is an “enormously 
complicated” one and that there are no 
easy answers to the problems involved. The 
answers must be found, according to 
Misner, because the schools will never at- 
tract more than a tragically small number 
of gifted teachers until our nation’s schools 
adopt merit programs which recognize and 


N.S.B.A. REPORT 





reward good teaching, and which pay teach- 
ers on a basis of performance rather 
than seniority and professional preparation 
alone. Until then, “we shall continue to 
attract only individuals who value safety 
and security more than . . . high achieve- 
ment,” Misner said. 

3. The plus and minus of the Bay City, 
Mich., teacher-aide experiment weighed 
about even on the scale of educational 
value, according to those who should know: 
Charles B. Park, director of the depart- 
ment of special studies in Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant, Mich., and Arnold 
Thomas, principal of the Dolsen elementary 
school in Bay City, Mich. 

Did the Bay City teachers like the aide 
system? was a question asked. It was an- 
swered in this manner by Dr. Parks: he 
believed that the teachers, if queried, as 
to their choice of a class of 30 pupils 
without aides or a class of 40 with aides, 
would split evenly in their balloting. This 
points, according to Dr. Parks, to the need 
for new perspectives if we use new ways to 
utilize teacher competencies better. “New 
modes of training must precede widespread 
use of these plans.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION STRENGTHENS MEMBERSHIP BASE 


More than a year of careful study of 
the organizational structure and needs of 
the National School Boards Association 
was climaxed recently when the NSBA 
delegate assembly, meeting on April 19 
during the recent 1958 annual convention 
in Miami Beach, voted unanimously to 
change the membership base of the as- 
sociation. The delegate assembly is the 
NSBA’s constitutional policy-making body 
consisting of two delegates elected from 
each of the 50 state and territorial school 
boards associations affiliated with the na- 
tional organization. 

The membership changes on which the 
delegate assembly voted had been proposed 
as a result of the NSBA’s “1957 Organiza- 
tion and Action Project,” which under- 
took—-among other major items —to 
study ways and means of strengthening 
the organization in order that it might 
increase both the number and the quality 
of the services which it is able to offer its 
members. In the course of that study, 35 
of the state and territorial associations 
called special meetings between their lead- 
ers and representatives of the national as- 
sociation for the purpose of discussing the 
proposed changes in detail. 

There can be little doubt that the mem- 
bership changes voted by the delegate as- 
sembly constitute one of the most impor- 
tant actions in the history of the National 
School Boards Association. The changes 
are expected to provide a firmer foundation 
for the organization, both financially and 
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in terms of broadened interest and par- 
ticipation. 

Under the changed membership struc- 
ture, four membership classifications are 
now provided: 

1. Active Membership. This classification 
will henceforth be comprised of state and 
territorial school boards associations, individual 
school boards, individual school board mem- 
bers, and state boards of education. Any state 
or territorial school boards association which 
is itself an active member of the National 
School Boards Association may authorize the 
NSBA to accept active membership for any 
board of education which is located within 
its area or territory. Membership dues for a 
school board are ten dollars per fiscal year. 
The various associations may likewise author- 
ize membership for individual school board 
members, with dues set at five dollars per 
year. A state or territorial association may 
further authorize the national association to 
grant active membership to the state board 
of education of that state or territory. Such 
memberships carry dues of one hundred dol- 
lars per fiscal year. 

It should be noted that in the classification 
of active membership, the traditional pattern 
of the National School Boards Association’s 
membership structure is essentially unaltered. 
The NSBA will not, and cannot, accept active 
membership from a school board, school 
board member, or state board if such do not 
already belong to their own state or territorial 
association. The NSBA has been an affiliation 
of state and territorial associations, and this 
pattern remains basically unchanged. 


2. Associate Membership. A second author- 


ized classification of membership is that of 
associate membership. Past board members, 
and individual professional educational per- 
sonnel, interested in the welfare of the public 
schools, may become associate members upon 
payment of five dollars’ membership dues dur- 
ing each fiscal year. Such members are en- 
titled to all of the privileges of membership 
except that of voting power. 

3. Sustaining Membership. Commercial or 
professional service organization personnel in- 
terested in the welfare of the -public schools 
may become sustaining members of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association upon the 
recommendation of the NSBA executive com- 
mittee and payment of one hundred dollars 
membership dues for each fiscal year. Such 
members are entitled, like associate members, 
to all of the privileges of membership except 
that of voting power. 

4. Honorary Membership. WHonorary lite 
membership in the National School Boards 
Association will henceforth be accorded to all 
former members of the board of directors of 
the national association. Honorary members 
will also be permitted all of the privileges of 
membership with the exception of that of 
voting power. 

Throughout its history, American public 
education has been based upon a system 
of decentralized, citizen control, in which 
the policies of the public schools have been 
subject to the will and the wishes of the 
people who support them, and whose chil- 
dren they are created to educate. It has 
become increasingly apparent that our 
schools can be only as good as the people 
themselves want them to be. The National 
School Boards Association, organized to 
provide services and information for the 
improvement of school board membership 
and operation, can be an extremely signif- 
icant instrument in helping to make our 
democratic system of citizen-directed pub- 
lic education an effective reality. To do 
this, however, requires an organization re- 
sponsive to the benefits of democratic par- 
ticipation, and with the financial resources 
which will make possible a broad and 
strong program of services and informa- 
tion aimed at increasing the levels of in- 
telligent participation on the part of those 
who are legally charged with the direction 
of our public schools. 

With the new classifications of NSBA 
membership made possible by the recent 
action of the delegate assembly, it is hoped 
that citizens across the land, who qualify 
for participation with the organization, will 
grasp the opportunity to co-operate in as 
useful an enterprise as exists for improving 
public education in America. Human de- 
velopment and education go hand in hand. 
Joining in helping to realize the great ob- 
jectives of the National School Boards As- 
sociation is as useful an activity as any 
to which an American citizen can devote 
himself. 

The involvement in the activities of the 
National School Boards Association of 
more persons interested in the improve- 
ment of school board service and operation 
in American public education should pro- 
vide the foundations for a more effective 
National School Boards Association ded- 
icated to that improvement.— Peter Prouse, 
NSBA Assistant Executive Director. 
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This moving wall 


stops classroom drafts 


Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Draft Barrier 
ends window chill, wakes up every corner 


Modern schools with expansive walls of glass need 
modern methods of classroom ventilation to eliminate 
cold window downdrafts, to keep dead air from 
iling up in corners. The TRANE Unit Ventilator 
eee with Kinetic Draft Barrier is solving these 
twin problems by stopping drafts with a moving wall 
of rising air—and by providing continuous air cir- 
culation that gently moves tempered air into every 
corner of the room, every moment of the day. 
With this exclusive TRANE method of classroom 
ventilation, tempered air is gently forced from room- 





wide outlets of the TRANE Unit Ventilator. Only the 
TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier gives you this 
continuous . . . room-wide . . . powered ventilation! 
Ordinary systems, with on-again-off-again action, 
can allow dead, stale air to accumulate in the corners. 
And, when their action is ‘‘off’’ there are chills and 
downdrafts from the windows. 

So for an ideal climate for learning, in every seat, 
all day long, turn to TRANE! Ask your architect, con- 
sulting engineer or contractor. Or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 














cease 


of tempered air 
_,..ends stuffy corners 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
‘ — CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier works like this: air is forced from the AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
Unit Ventilator and from the room-wide outlets. This moving wall 
of air blocks out drafts, ends window chills. At the same time, it THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE. WIS 
mixes with room air and gently, evenly circulates into every 


CLARKSVILLE MFG 
ito 
corner of the room. 











© SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON. PA 
DIV.. CLARKSVILLE, TENN * TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
TORONTO « 96 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 
Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 
Exclusive international Distributors 
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Sain 
instead of this 


COMMUNICATIONS 
can be this 


shows you how 





Beseler's VU-LYTE II, the most advanced Opaque 
Projector, can improve communications in your 
school. Write for the illustrated brochure: “Turn 
Teaching Into Learning.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration 

By Ward G. Reeder 
The Macmillan Co., New York 11, N. Y. 

This book, which came on the market 
originally in 1930, has been completely revised 
in the present fourth edition. The work has 
lost none of its directness or simplicity; the 
author is still factual and anxious for the 
student to see both sides of all controversial 
issues in school organization and administra- 
tion. Best of all, the author has not used the 
book to sound off on sociological or philo- 
sophical theories. He has recorded the vast 
growth of the past 25 years in school or- 
ganization; teaching methods; schoolboard, 
teacher, and superintendent relationships and 
procedures; school finance; and teacher wel- 





Cloth, xi-625 pp., $6 


fare. The recommended practices are thor- 
oughly practical, based almost entirely on 
experience and nationally accepted profes- 


sional opinion. 


School Boards Plan for Disaster 
Problems 


By William M. Lamers. 
tional School Boards 
cago 1, Ill. 

This pamphlet has three major purposes 
(1) to call attention of board members to 
the disaster protection needs of their schools; 
(2) to suggest how existing programs can be 
evaluated; and (3) to indicate positive steps 
by which programs may be improved. The 
author points out that disasters do not con- 
fine their threats to school children and staffs, 
but are hazards involving buildings, grounds, 
supplies, and records —all the physical facil- 
ities for which the school board is trustee. 


Paper, 36 pp. Na- 
Association, Inc., Chi- 


School Finance and Local Planning 

By John Guy Fowlkes and 
Watson. Paper, 85 pp., $2. 
istration Center, University 
cago 37, Ill. 

This booklet summarizes the results of a 
two-year study of Wisconsin school finances 
and local educational planning. The study 
found very little relationship between state 
financial support of education and the con- 
trols exercised by the state. (2) The processes 
and nature of local educational planning is 
largely centered on current issues. (3) The 
factors influencing the amount of financial 
support and certain aspects of local planning 
are the wealth of districts, their sizes and 
local leadership. The study group believes 
that a satisfactory relationship between state 
support and educational planning can only be 
achieved when educators, legislators, and cit- 
izens join forces to enact state support legis- 
lation which will vest educational control 
beyond minimum standards in local school 
districts. 


George E. 
Midwest Admin- 
of Chicago, Chi- 


Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics 


By Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. 
Obourn. Paper, 44 pp., 25 cents. U. S. Office 
of Education. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
>... &. 

This study provides data from a 10 per 
cent sample on the offerings and enrollments 
in science and mathematics in high schools 
during the fall of 1956. General science en- 
rolls 21.8 per cent of all pupils. Biology en- 
rolls 20.5 per cent and shows a steady growth 
in percentage enrollment. Of the two older 
sciences, chemistry enrolls 7.5 per cent and 
has remained about constant, while physics 
has declined to 4.4 per cent. Botany and 


zoology have shown a steady increase. The 
study shows that 91.9 per cent of the schools 
with a ninth grade had pupils enrolled in 
elementary algebra, and 75.1 per cent in 
general mathematics. A total of 1,462 schools 
offered plane geometry, which was 81.2 per 
cent of the schools. 


Economic Status of Teachers in 
1957-58 


Paper, 29 pp., 50 cents. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. 

This report brings together answers to ques- 
tions most frequently received by the NEA 
Research Division on the economic status of 
teachers. It shows that during the past year, 
increases in salaries of teachers were registered 
throughout the country. From the school year 
1956-57 to 1957-58, the average annual sal- 
ary of teachers increased 6.9 per cent from 
$4,350 to $4,650. Despite an admirable record 
of salary increases in all the postwar years, 
the average salaries of teachers still fall 
short of earnings of comparable occupational 
groups. 


Also Received 


Does Money Make a Difference? 

Prepared by William S. Vincent, John W. Polley, 
and Orlando F. Furno. Paper, 16 pp. Associated Pub- 
lic School Systems, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

This booklet shows why schools cost more and takes 
up in detail (1) the level of educational service, (2) 
the number of pupils to be educated, (3) supply and 
demand in the labor market which makes it difficult 
to get teachers, and (4) inflation which has 
what the educational dollar buys 





reduced 


Local Planning for Better School Districts 


By C. O. Fitzwater and Winston L. Roesch. Paper, 
20 pp., 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

The author points out that planning for better 


school districts is a group task and involves careful, 
systematic co-operation as the only 
building adequate school districts. 
by county and local district superintendents, board 
members, and lay citizens, the information serves to 
indicate methods to use in planning, suggests informa- 
tion and sources of assistance, and stresses the im- 
portance of co-operative effort in planning 


positive way of 
Designed for use 


Challenging the Able Learner in the 
Primary Grades 

Paper, 112 pp. Bulletin 301. 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This booklet, prepared by a group of teachers, offers 
suggestions to teachers working with able children. 
The point of view is directed to the exploration of 
many areas and interests rather than early 
ization 


Cincinnati Public 


special- 
It seeks to expand the opportunities for able 
children and help develop their talents and discharge 
their social responsibilities 


Guide to Curriculum Improvement in Grades 
Seven to Nine 

Prepared by a committee of teachers under the direc- 
tion of Ethel F. Huggard, Mary A. Kennedy, and 
William H. Bristow. Paper, 114 pp. Published by New 
York City board of education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y 

This bulletin, intended for all 
seven, eight, and nine, offers a curriculum consisting 
of all the experiences, including subject matter and 
skills, utilized and interpreted by the school to further 
the aims of education. A general outline of subject 
areas is included, and there are sections on develop- 
ment, policies, and diversity in schools to clarify the 
foundations for early secondary education as well as 
to promote better articulation. 


pupils in grades 


How Do Business and Schools Work Together? 

Paper, 48 pp. National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 East 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥ 

The book offers a practical guide in getting business 
and education to work together. The first section offers 
capsule descriptions of 30 commonly conducted busi- 
ness-education activities. The second section provides 
basic principles for working with schools. Part three 
dramatizes three education programs in action, and 
the fourth section tells how businessmen have worked 
in an education program. 
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The vendor for Kotex feminine 
napkins is a compact wall 
cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 
only 5” deep with choices 
of white enamel, satin or 
polished chrome finishes. 
Streamlined—easy to install. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks 
of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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More than just a convenience, vendors for Kotex 
feminine napkins provide a needed and appreciated 
service for your students and teachers. Available 
without charge, these handy, coin-operated vending 
machines make Kotex readily available at all times. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that won't rub, 
won't chafe...and Kotex has the extra absorbency 
that's instant and complete. 


Kotex feminine products sponsor a complete 
program on menstrual education for both 
elementary and high schools, without charge. 
For information fill in and mail the coupon below. 


KE KEK KKKKK CLIP AND MAIL KX KKKKXX 














* 
' % 
: Kimberly-Clark €&3 Corporation, % 
; Department Number AJ-68, Neenah, Wisconsin ¥* 
7 Please send me further information on vending machine * 
; service for Kotex feminine napkins. % 
: Please send information on the Kotex Educational % 
8 program. 
} * 
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SCHOOL LAW 





Board Rules Concerning 
Married Students 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


There is no legal question as to the 
authority of a local school board to adopt 
reasonable rules and regulations for the 
day-to-day operation of its schools. 

There may well be a legal question, how- 
ever, as to the reasonableness of a specific 
regulation on some particular aspect of 
board operations or, perhaps, on the reason- 
ableness of the rule’s application under a 
given set of circumstances. 

A significant case’ concerning this type 
of situation was recently decided in the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. 


Facts of the Case 


In November, 1955, the Marion County, 
Tenn., school board adopted a resolution 
to the effect that any student who married 
during a school term was to be automati- 
cally expelled for the remainder of that 
term. Should the marriage take place dur- 
ing the summer vacation the student was 
not to be allowed to attend any county 
school during the term next succeeding. 

The resolution had first cited that 
“there has arisen a serious problem con- 
cerning the marriage of high school stu- 
dents in the various | county | high schools.” 
It then pointed out that the board “is of 
the opinion that the said practice is detri- 
mental to the progress and general well- 
being of the operation of the schools.” 

This resolution was promptly made 
known to the students in each of the high 
schools. 

In February of 1957, Peggy Willis, the 
young lady involved in this litigation, mar- 
ried. She was 18 years old, and was in her 
fourth year of attendance as a student in 
the Jasper high school. Her scholastic at- 
tainments had been consistently high, and 
she expected to be graduated in May of 
the same year. 





State of Tennessee on relation of Thompson v. 
Marion County Bd. of Educ.; cited as 302 S.W.2d 
57 (1957) in the West National Reporter System. 
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In accordance with the terms of the afore- 
mentioned resolution, the board promptly 
forbade her the privilege of attending 
school during the remainder of the then 
current school year. However, she would 
be permitted to re-enter the next school 
year. 

Suit was then brought by Thompson, the 
girl’t father-in-law, to have her restored to 
enrollment in the school so that she could 
graduate in May. In bringing the suit, 
Thompson charged that the rule established 
by the board resolution was “so unrelated 
to the interest of the school or its affairs 
as to amount to an abuse of discretion. . . .” 

The trial court, in deciding in favor of 
the board action, held that the rule in ques- 
tion “was neither arbitrary nor unreason- 
able under the facts disclosed.” It there- 
upon refused to intervene. This judgment 
was now being appealed. 


Issues of the Case 


Of particular importance to the Marion 
county board — as well as to all local Ten- 
nessee boards — was the question whether 
the quoted resolution was a valid one. 

But perhaps of even greater significance 
to American school board members gener- 
ally would be the views of the court as to 
the relevance of such resolutions to the in- 
terest of public schools or to school affairs. 
The charge had been here made, it will be 
remembered, that the resolution in question 
was “so unrelated . . . as to amount to an 
abuse of discretion.” 


Findings of the Court 


In its opinion the present court first 
noted the contention of the board of edu- 
cation that for a period of years, prior to 
the adoption of the 1955 resolution, there 
had been a deterioration of the discipline 
and decorum in the four county high 
schools due to student marriages. The situ- 
ation had become such that each of the 


four school principals concerned had re- 
quested the board to adopt the resolution 
in question. The principals had pointed out, 
also, that the confusion and disorder caused 
by such student marriages occurred mostly 
“immediately after the marriage and during 
the period of readjustment, and [that] the 
influence of married students on the other 
students is also greatest at this time.” It 
was because of this, the board said, that 
it had adopted the resolution forbidding 
attendance during the remainder of the 
school term immediately following the 
marriage. 

The court then referred to an existing 
Tennessee statute which made it the duty 
of the board “to suspend or dismiss pupils 
when the progress or efficiency of the school 
makes it necessary.” 

Any activity of an individual student, the 
opinion continued, which can be said 
to have a reasonable bearing on that stu- 
dent’s influence upon the other students or 
upon the school “is within the bounds of 
reasonable regulation by the Board” in the 
exercise of its statutory duty to suspend 
pupils ‘“‘when the progress or efficiency of 
the school makes it necessary.” 

Then the court considered the represen- 
tations of the high school principals. If 
“their respective observations and experi- 
ences on this subject is at all accurate,” 
it commented, “then married students . . . 
by virtue of the psychological effect there- 
of, for a few months immediately follow- 
ing marriage, have a detrimental influence 
upon fellow students, hence, a detrimental 
effect upon the progress and efficiency of 
the school. Therefore, if these principals 
know whereof they speak, the attendance 
[of married students] during such period 

is within the bounds of reasonable 
regulation by the Board.” 

Concluding that the rule in question had 
“a reasonable bearing on the progress and 
efficiency of these schools” and, further, 
that the rule itself was neither arbitrary 
nor unreasonable, the present court upheld 
the board action. 

In its opinion the court made these ad- 
ditional significant comments: 


We are accustomed to accept the testi- 
mony of experts in the various fields of 
human activitiy as to what is reasonably 
necessary for the welfare of the particular 
activity as to which this expert therein is 
testifying. No reason is suggested as to why 
this practice should not be followed when 
the witness is an expert in the field of 
operating public high schools. Certainly the 
principles in question should be re- 
garded by reason of training, experience and 
observation as possessing particular knowl- 
edge as to the problem which they say is 
made by the marriage and uninterrupted 
attendance of students in their respective 
schools. 


* 


Boards of Education, rather than Courts, 
are charged with the important and difficult 
duty of operating the public schools. So, it 
is not a question of whether this or that 
individual judge or court considers a given 
regulation adopted by the Board as expedi- 
ent. The Court’s duty, regardless of its 
personal views, is to uphold the Board’s 
regulation unless it is generally viewed as 
being arbitrary and unreasonable. Any other 
policy would result in confusion detrimental 
to the progress and efficiency of our public 
school system. 
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Ae The GRIGGS Tempo teacher's desk with 


its modern styling, happy colors, and generous work surface 

and drawer space will vie for the teacher's affection with the politest 

little boy in the class. The new Tempo teacher’s chair to match 

the desk comes in five metal colors — with upholstered seat and back 

as illustrated above or with contoured plywood seat and back. 

For happier teachers in your school, give them the smart new 

Tempo No. 995 desk and companion chair. Ask your GRIGGS distributor 

to show you samples. Write to GRIGGS at Belton, Texas, for 
complete Tempo catalog. 
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For typing superiority, 
train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 





Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor of 
electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! That’s 
why it’s so important to train your students on the electric 
they're most likely to use! 

Another advantage of the IBM is the fact that its 
maintenance costs are remarkably low. That’s because it’s 
the simplest electric in design and operation—the most 
dependable in performance. 

Your IBM representative will show you gladly the sur- 
prisingly low per-student cost of IBM Electrics for your 
school. Call him very soon. 























THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 11) 


four groups. The English children are expected 
to be enrolled in a tough honors’ curriculum; 
other able children who are likely to continue 
their education are placed in a regular college- 
preparatory program. Students of average abil- 
ity who do not intend to go to college are 
given general courses. A remedial, basic pro- 
gram has been set up for children who have 
learning difficulties. 

Mr. Hansen reports that at the beginning 
of the 1957-58 school year, 641 students in 
the tenth and eleventh grades were enrolled 
in the honors’ program; 2699 in the college- 
preparatory courses; 4281 in the general 
course; and 2443 in the basic remedial track. 

The entire program is intended to encourage 
and even require students to work at the top 
of their abilities and to upgrade the effective- 
ness of the high schools. There has been some 
parental criticism because of supposed errors 
in placing children in some of the lower tracks. 
The schools are maintaining considerable flexi- 
bility in the placement of children so that any 
errors which occur will be overcome as 
promptly as possible 


SCHOOL STAFF 





SALARIES IN WASHINGTON 


In a comparison of salaries of full-time 
school personnel in Washington between Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, and October, 1, 1957, the state 
education reported that: 

1. Superintendents and assistants averaged 
$8,752 in 1957 and $7,770 in 1956. 

2. High school principals, $6,889 in 1957, 
$6,205 in 1956; 

3. Elementary school principals, $6,898 and 
$6,040; 

4. High school teachers, $5,308 and $4,774. 

5. Elementary school teachers, $4,919 and 
$4,415. 

The average salary of the “teaching staff” 
in Washington for 1957 was $5,075. 


NEW PROMOTION PLAN 


In Providence, R. I., the local teachers’ union 
had made a complaint concerning the current 
personnel promotion plan and had made a 
request for a more objective and prompter 
method of filling administrative and super- 
visory vacancies. 

During the school year 1956-57 all groups 
of professional employees and the teaching staff 
were given an opportunity to make sugges- 
tions, proposals, and criticisms for improve- 
ment of the present plan 

Following a study of the contributions and 
comments, Supt. James L. Hanley submitted 
the proposed plan to the school board for 
discussion, modification, and approval. The 
plan provides that candidates qualify by tak- 
ing tests prepared by the Educational Testing 
Service and that they be rated on the basis of 
experience, education, quality of performance, 
and interview. An eligible list will be prepared 
and the top three candidates will be submitted 
to the superintendent, who will select one for 
recommendation for the vacancy. The plan 
proposes an annual revision of each eligible 
list and insures the prompt filling of vacancies 
which had been one point of criticism. 


FIRST AID RULES FOR TEACHERS 

Every teacher is at some time compelled to 
give first aid to children or adults who have 
been injured. It is well to remember that the 
teacher is a layman and not a physician. They 
are to proceed according to the principles and 
practices of first aid as laid down by the Na- 
tional Red Cross. Whenever an accident occurs, 
the following procedures may be followed: 
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THE OKLAHOMA, OKLA., BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The Oklahoma City, Okla., board of education, whose present members 
have all served as president, have never been refused a request for 
funds. On March 25, as the latest expression of public confidence, the 
voters overwhelmingly (86%) passed an $8,250,000 bond issue. Members 
include, from left to right: (standing) Otto F. Thompson; C. B. McCray, 
vice-president; Phil C. Bennett, president; (seated) Melvin W. Barnes, 

superintendent; Mrs. L. D. Melton; and Jim Wright. 


The teacher should: send for a physician, keep the 
person quiet, preferably lying down, control bleeding, 
treat for shock, immobolize the extremity or part 
where fracture is suspected, and clean wounds with 
soap and water and cover with sterile dressing. 

The teacher should not: administer any medication 
internally, attempt to remove foreign particles from 
the eye, disturb blood clots, touch wounds with un- 
cleaned hands, and apply antiseptics to broken skin. 


EDUCATIONAL TV FOR TEACHERS 


How should professional educators best in- 
form their faculties and school boards con- 
cerning the use of television as an in-school 
aid to teaching? 

The school boards and school administrators 
of the North Shore and suburban counties of 
Chicago, Ill., are attempting to solve this prob- 
lem. Every administrator of a school in the 
range of Channel 11 Station WTTW educa- 
tional telecasts, has been asked to reply to a 
questionnaire on several aspects of this edu- 
cational problem. 

In harmony with this action, Channel 11 
recently broadcast over its open circuit a 
program on old and new teaching tools to 
aid teachers and parents gain an understanding 
of what is going on in the scientific revolution 
in the teaching profession. 

Numerous handicaps confront the school 
forces in respect to this problem and con- 
tribute to constant misunderstanding over the 
position of television in public education over 
the entire country. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND OPERATION 


A SPEAKER’S BUREAU 


In Los Angeles, Calif., the board of edu- 
cation has established a special speakers’ bu- 
reau to furnish information on the forthcoming 
school bond issue. Speakers will be furnished 
to offer complete information on the $158,- 
500,000 bond issue, to be voted on at the June 
general election. 

Funds to be derived from the bond issue 
will be utilized to finance a mammouth school 
building program, which will provide facilities 
for an additional 90,000 students in elemen- 





tary, junior and senior high schools, and junior 
college. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


As a measure of economy, the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., board of education has recently re- 
written all its fire insurance policies on a 
$5,000 deductible plan. This plan provides 
that all buildings and contents are insured 
in the usual way and for the usual amounts, 
except that for each loss or occurrence one 
sum of $5,000 shall be deducted from the 
amount paid by the insurance company. The 
approximate saving for this deductible plan 
of insurance will be $2,500 annually, and this 
amount will be set aside in a fund to cover 
the losses incurred under the plan. When the 
reserve totals $10,000, the board plans to 
review the further accumulations of funds in 
reserve. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN FINANCIAL 
STRAITS 

Difficulty in raising funds for new school 
construction faces 125 school districts in New 
York State, according to a statement of the 
State Controller’s office. 

A study of school districts’ borrowing ca- 
pacity has shown that 47 districts have bor- 
rowed beyond their debt limits. There are 78 
districts whose plans for building within the 
next two years will require them to exceed 
the debt limits. 


SCHOOL LAW CONFERENCE 


The Fifth Annual School Law Conference 
will be held at Duke University, June 24-25, 
1958. The program of the meeting will be 
centered around the current problems of “Legal 
Aspects of Pupil Administration.” The Con- 
ference will be in charge of Dr. E. C. Bolmeier, 
professor of education at Duke University. 


CUSTODIAN SHORT COURSE 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. 
Y., will offer a Short Course for Building 
Service Supervisors and Custodians, June 2-6. 
Dr. H. H. Linn will again direct this 20th 
annual course. 
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| IF CLASSES WERE 
: HELD OUTDOORS... 
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If your school furniture were “on display” every day like this... 


You’d buy American Seating 


furniture every time! 
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Outdoors or indoors, American Seating is the standard by which all other school furniture is measured. Shown here are our popular Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desks. Seats and desks have wide-range adjustability, making them one of the most versatile units you can use in your school. 


We put this classroom outdoors so you could see how 
beautiful American Seating school furniture really is. 

And, of course, if this serves to remind you that 
teachers and students alike use seating more than any 
other item, so much the better. 

But the big point is: American Seating furniture has 
more postural advantages and more structural features 
than any other make. And it lasts much longer. Con- 
sequently, it is the most economical furniture you 
can buy. 

No wonder American Seating leads all others in 
sales, year after year. 

No wonder American Seating fine furniture is the 


SCHOOL FURNITURE e 
® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS @ STADIUM SEATS 


UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE e 


standard by which all other school furniture is meas- 
ured. 

How about your school? Are you building or re- 
modeling? If you are, be on the safe side: See a private 
demonstration, now, of American Seating fine furni- 
ture in your own school at your convenience. 


A call, a card, or a coupon will start one of our 
helpful representatives your way. American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


AMERICAN 
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R 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CHAPEL FURNITURE @ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 











Have you seen a demonstration 
of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 











There are those who say that all of today’s school 
furniture looks pretty much alike. But a close exami- 
nation of American Seating furniture quickly dispels this notion. 

Take this Universal desk, for example. It provides continuous 
cradleform seating in every posture position. The seat swivels 
45 degrees right and left on large, long-life bearings. The back 
of the seat is deep curved with a self-adjusting lower rail which 
automatically adjusts to fit each individual occupant. 

These are but a few of the numerous features. Many of them 
are just not found on ordinary school furniture—or else are fur- 
nished in a makeshift manner. 

For full facts on Universals, and all other fine American Seat- 
ing furniture for your school, arrange for a private demonstra- CLASSMATES SCHOOL FURTURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


. : : ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
tion at your convenience. Do it now. STADIUM SEATS « CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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R 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY ¢ GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN | Find Your Nearest | 


Representative in | 
the Yellow Pages 





(J Please send full-color school catalog. [] Please send full-color church catalog. 
[] | would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


] Please have your representative contact me. 


Name 


School 
Address 
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PARENTS OF THE GIFTED 


(Concluded from page 27) 
average boy or girl. At the same time, 
for the gifted child to function most 
effectively, he needs in the home the 
kind of moral and emotional support 
that will help him over the rough spots 
too. He may be unusually competent 
in geometry and able to whiz through 
physics, but his struggles to come to 
grips with himself, to strike out in 
freeing himself from the home, and 
to develop and establish friendships are 
similar to those of all adolescents. In 
addition, though, the gifted child sees 
soon and easily the gaps between what 
is and what ought to be; he often 
buries himself in books and withdraws 
to himself and to intense pursuit of 
hobbies or special interests; he may be 
sharply critical of parent ideas, politi- 
cal beliefs, manners of speech, etc. 

Here is where balance, common sense, 
and patience are in demand. The par- 
ent who fails to be a good sounding 
board for ideal and radical opinions 
soon can create the feeling that no 
one understands. It is often hard for 
the hero father to listen to “peace” 
talk; and mothers whose daugh- 
ters chide them for never having 
helped to emancipate the sex can work 
up quite a froth. “But where else can 
you blow your top if not at home?” 
In school the feverish young mind can 
wrestle with issues past and present. 


The home is still the place to ventilate 
strong feelings, deep fears, and personal 
reactions to others. It should offer a 
forum where “you can talk it out and 
where you know no one’ll hurt you, 
where you can express yourself just like 
you feel.” 

Of course parent surrogates can and 
do substitute from time to time, when 
the bright child has no one to turn to 
for support, for suggestions, and for 
advice. Asked how their parents had 
helped them or could have helped, a 
number of high school students pointed 
out that there were “lots of things” 
their parents did not know about what 
other adults they selected did. “Any- 
way,” the surrogates, “were easier to 
talk to and fun to be with because 
they’d listen and always had such 
good ideas about what to do.” But 
most of those young people would have 
preferred to get their help at home. 

There are other reflections in those 
responses that reinforce the idea that 
getting the most out of giftedness re- 
quires parental support of high quality. 
Well-endowed children do well because, 
as pointed out, their parents want them 
to succeed and encourage them to try 
out new experiences and to extend 
themselves. Interest in the child’s proj- 
ects, enthusiasm for school and support 
for its functions, and early family 
planning to save for college education 
appear to young people to be stimuli 
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These 2 valuable publi- 
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THE APSCO 
SCHOOL CATALOG 


gives you complete in- 
formation on selection 
installation and main- 
tenance of the Pencil 
Sharpeners, Staplers 
Punches in your 
school. 
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of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
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that undergird their application. Some 
real vigilance in supervising play, avoid- 
ing time wasting, and helping one 
build the habit of sticking at hard and 
difficult tasks is referred to many times. 
Gifted adolescents know their own 
weaknesses; they blame parents who 
fail to provide good study arrange- 
ments for them and who fail to estab- 
lish, “before they hit high school,” the 
idea of working hard at something. 
Obviously gifted children can get 
along without parents. Many do. But 
for the greatest number the home comes 
first and continues to be the major 
factor in the development of the child. 
In the home the child obtains his basic 
attitudes and tendencies; he gets the 
first and perhaps the greatest part of 
his sence of personal worth, and he 
works out most of his ideas of what 
he can and ought to do. The school 
cannot make up for the parental neg- 
lect; neither can it balance out in- 
difference. The gifted child needs, as 
well as all other children, a home that 
begins as a rich atmosphere and en- 
vironment and grows with him in 
breadth and depth. The parent who 
takes as active part in supporting in- 
quisitiveness, in encouraging and plan- 
ning co-operative projects, and in pro- 
viding books, materials, and broad op- 
portunity through introduction to new 
places and faces will be establishing the 
background the gifted child needs. z 
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Green's Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 
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from your school supplier or 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas N. Farney is the new superintendent 
at San Juan 

Harold G. Hammarsten is the 
tendent at Porterville 

Max Cochran has accepted the superintend 
ency at Tulare 

Charles D. Gibson, since 1943 supervising field 
representative of the California State Bureau 
of School Planning in Southern California, has 
been appointed chief of the bureau, 
offices in Sacramento. He succeeds Mr. Paul 
Rivers, who retired on May 1, 1958. Mr 
Gibson is widely known for his research in 
schoolroom lighting and for his contributions 
to the “Guide for Planning School Plants,” 
the official handbook of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction. Mr. Gibson was 
president of the Council in 1943-44. He is at 
present a member of a nine-man National 
Commission of the American Standards Asso 
ciation which is revising the ASA standards of 
school lighting 


CONNECTICUT 


Supt. Joseph Mallard 
been given a substantial 
the year 1958 
INDIANA 

Clarence G. Carlson is the new superintend 
ent at Hagerstown 

Dr. A. C. Senour, East Chicago superintend 


ent, announced his retirement, effective July 
31, after 41 years with the school district 


1IOWA 


Supt. John H. Harris, Des Moines, has been 





new superin 


with 


has 


for 


East Hampton, 
salary increase 


The beautiful Sty/e 10 Everett is designed 


re-elected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $22,500 

Carl C. Kesler has been re-elected president 
of the Cedar Rapids board. 

Vernon C. Cook is president of the Clinton 
board 

Elbert H. Stilwell has been re-elected presi 
dent of the West Des Moines board 

Robert Don Hartog is superintendent at 
Winfield 

Bernard R. Feikema has been elected director 
of business affairs at Sioux City, 
H. C. Roberts. 

Elmer C. Gast has been elected superintend- 
ent of the North Fayette County community 
district 

Mrs. Charles T. Cownie is the new president 
of the Des Moines board 


KANSAS 

Dean Hachenberg is the new superintendent 
at Kismet. 

Odes Sapp has been elected superintendent 
at Fowler 


KENTUCKY 

A. T. Hensley, Harrodsburg, has been elected 
superintendent of the Mercer county system 
MICHIGAN 

Jack E. Meeder is superintendent at Summer- 
field 
MINNESOTA 

George A. Eddie, of 
elected superintendent at 
MISSISSIPPI 

J. R. Newton is the 
Bruce 
MISSOURI 


Hershel Kaiser has been elected president of 
the Webb City board. 


to succeed 
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Hugh Williams is the new president of the 
Carthage board 

Dr. G. S$. Wetzel has been re-elected president 
of the Clinton board. 

Mrs. F. L. Snyder has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Independence board. 

James A. Jeffries has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Springfield board 

Joseph Norris has been elected superintendent 
at Sedalia 


NEW JERSEY 
George B. McClellan is 
Mahwah 


NEW MEXICO 
Frank Lillywhite is the new president of the 
Aztec board 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Herbert Clish, recently superintendent of 
schools at Lynbrook, L. has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at New Rochelle. 

Dr. Willard S. Elsbree has been appointed 
director of the division of administration and 
guidance of the Department of Educationai 
Administration in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Elsbree succeeds Prof. John 
K. Norton, who became director in 1942 


OHIO 

Paul R. Needles has taken the superintend- 
ency in Columbus Grove 

Robert M. Finley is the new superintendent in 
Chagrin Falls 

W. |. Gregg, of St. Clairsville, has accepted 
the position of assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs at Barberton 


OKLAHOMA 


Dale A. Hughey is the new superintendent in 
Woodward 
C. L. Lewis is superintendent at Achille 


superintendent at 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLAT. ORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 





Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
} ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 
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Firestone Rubber-X is the longest wearing rubber ever used in school bus 
tires. Exhaustive tests proved that school bus tires made with Firestone 
Rubber-X resist the abrasion and wear that shortens the life of ordinary 
tires. Teamed with Firestone S/F (Safety-Fortified) nylon or rayon cord, 
Firestone Rubber-X means extra miles of safe, trouble-free service. 
Firestone Rubber-X is in every Firestone tubed or tubeless school bus tire 
... it's yours at no extra cost! And there’s a Firestone school bus tire to meet 
every need, every budget. See your Firestone Dealer or Store and let him 
analyze your bus tire needs to give you the best tire value for school tax 
dollars. And be sure to specify Firestone on all new buses. 


YOU CAN'T BUY A TIRE THAT COSTS LESS PER MILE THAN FIRESTONE. 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


The man with the sharp pencil picks Firestone! 








TRANSPORT® SUPER TRANSPORT® SUPER ALL TRACTION® 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Only new ’58 Dodge School 
Bus Chassis have all 12 of these 
quality features 


we S, 
1. Stronger, channel-type “: 
front bumper 





2. New dual headlights 


3S. Independent 
headlight circuits 


4. Increased power, 
up to 218 hp. 







. Double-wrapped 


front spring eyes Only one 1958 school bus chassis, the new Dodge Power Giant, 









6. Full air brakes offers the combination of high-quality features listed here. And 
(available on S6OO — all he wih Bsa fact = ee provides extra 
and STOO models safety and dependability for your school c ren. 
) Take brakes, for instance. Although Dodge brakes exceeded 
7. Recessed safety NEA requirements last year, the new 1958 brakes have even 
‘ steering wheel more lining area for additional stop power as well as extra brake- 
lining life. 


¢ 8. Extra-sharp turning Certainly, it makes good sense to get the school bus chassis that 


9. Driver-adjustable gives you the most for your money. And when you check your 
reeeedt tevninn Dodge dealer you’ll find Dodge is among the very lowest in price. 
That’s why it’s the safest “best buy” for your school. 









10. 6-speed Torqmatic 
transmission (opt.) 


11. Increased brake | DODGE POWER GIANT 
weed csi SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


12. Tubeless tires 
standard accommodate standard bodies to carry 30 to 66 pupils 
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News of Products for the Schools 





AMERICAN SEATING OFFICERS 





Mr. H. J. Taliaferro (left), former president 
of American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been newly elected as chairman of the 
board of directors. The new president of 
the school furniture company is James M 
VerMeulen (right), formerly executive vice- 
president of the firm 


COMPACT GAS-OIL BOILERS 


Space saving, light weight, easy handling 
with lower foundation loads, and installation 
through smaller openings are some advantages 
detailed for the new series of Compact boilers 
made by Superior Combustion Industries, Inc., 


| , ; 





Complete Boiler Package 


New York City. The basic boiler is of hori- 
zontal, 4-pass, downdraft type. Although di- 
mensions are small, all sizes have a full 5 sq. 
ft. of heating surface per boiler horsepower. 
Built in 11 sizes from 20 to 200 b.h.p., the 
Compact is a complete package with burner, 
controls, refractory, insulation and draft 
equipment installed and wired in the factory. 
Unusually quiet in operation, the unit has an 
induced draft fan that makes it impossible to 
force combustion gases into the boiler room, 
an important safety feature for schools and 
institutions. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 075) 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


Color styling and a new keyboard design 
highlight the new Documentor electric type- 
writer offered by Underwood Corp., New 
York City. Smaller, round, and completely 
concave keys are arranged in rows that are 
closer together than conventional keyboards, 
but with more space between individual keys 
The keyboard slope has been reduced to a 
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gentle 11 degrees; however, keys do not slope 
but are level with the desk. Other innovations 
are a reverse tabulator key, keys for excla- 
mation point and degree symbol, and an ad- 





Color-Styled Keyboard 


justible paper bail for easier paper insertion. 
Color styling in panels above and below the 
keyboard is available in eight decorator colors, 
all of which blend with the warm gray satin 
finish of the machine. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 076) 


PORTABLE SCIENCE DESK 


Royal Mfg., Inc., Richmond, Va., has re- 
leased a science table-desk and sink combina- 
tion that is both appealing and very func- 
tional. The desk has a laminate plastic top 
and features an adjustable, removable Green- 





Self-Contained Sink 


law arm. A stainless steel sink with pump 
faucet will hold five gallons of fresh water 
and is equipped with waste tanks. Other fea- 
tures of the new desk are: gas cock and 
connection for bottle gas, and electrical re- 
ceptical with 15 feet of cord. The completely 
self-contained desk is mounted on _ rubber 
wheel swivel-type locking casters and requires 
no permanent connections. The tackboard dis- 
play center on the back of the desk is es- 
pecially suited to small classrooms that must 
ration space 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 077) 


HOW DOES LEAD GET IN 
A PENCIL? 


Two mysteries about lead pencils are cleared 
up by a new demonstration kit produced by 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. The first mystery: 
How does the lead get in a pencil? There are 
actually 126 manufacturing steps involved in 
the process, but 14 key stages are demon- 
strated in the kit with working samples. Start- 
ing with a simple slat of Western incense 
cedar, the steps lead on to five finished ex- 
amples of the well-known Mongol pencil 
Other manufacturing processes and a history 
of the 109-year-old firm are explained in a 
well-illustrated brochure enclosed in each kit 
The second mystery? There’s really no lead in 
a pencil, it’s graphite. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 078) 


ROOM DIVIDER 


A movable wall system, developed by E. F 
Hauserman Co., Cleveland 15, Ohio, combines 
low initial cost with many of the design re- 
finements of the most advanced, high-priced, 
wall system. The new Type HP wall system 
features full-flush panels with single line 





Fireproof Dividers 


joints, no exposed parts; fireproof and sound- 
resistant steel and glass construction; installa- 
tion by trained erectors; and complete re- 
usability if the wall is changed or relocated. 
The wall is available in sizes for ceiling heights 
of from 7 ft. 3 inches to 9 ft. 5¢ in. Panels 
are available in widths ranging from 12 inches 
to 60 inches wide and continuous base strips 
120 inches long are used. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 079) 


LONG-WEARING TYPEWRITER 
RIBBON 


Super Nylex is a new nylon typewriter 
ribbon with a patented Ban Lon weave that 
extends the typing life of the fabric by as 
much as 40 per cent, thus improving its writ- 
ing strength. The new ribbon is a product of 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp., New York City. Developed by the 
Remington Rand research laboratories and the 
Jos. Bancroft and Sons, textile manufacturers, 
the weave of the ribbon is such that it absorbs 
and holds more typewriter ink, and deep im- 
pressions are possible after weeks and months 
of constant use. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 080) 


(Concluded on page 72) 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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Now ig the Sime... 


TO PLAN SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER ” helps YOU 
put Economical Renewal in your Floor Care ring 


Summer gives you an ideal chance to put your gym floor— 
in fact, ALL Floors—in top condition for Fall. Planning your hee HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS . 
summer clean-up now will insure best use of this opportunity. 5:2 dhinias Ger exw Gone 

But to give best results in terms of year-long wearability— Circles 
year-long top appearance—year-long economies through sim- 
plified maintenance—your summer refinishing should be fitted 
into the year’s complete floor care program. 

Call in your Hillyard Maintaineer®. He’s a trained floor 
care specialist, with years of experience helping draw up 
programs of the type you need. Each Hillyard Plan is 
tailored to the special needs and conditions of an individual 
institution. 

He'll _Sive you practical suggestions, such as: 

Why sand away your flooring, when you can strip the finish? 


Why apply an inferior finish when for pennies more you con apply 
one that will wear three times as long? 








Gym Floor Blueprint File for Lay- 
out and Lining 





How to Plan Your Floor for Favorite Sports Practical ideas and 


Wh t ch treat t that will hold t earance and M | a nae a tees 

y not choose a treatmen at wi ° op appeara il '¢ Ti dat tions m fl 

wearability with half the maintenance time? at upon 0 ay! waite aa _ 
HILLYARD, St. Joseph, M 


(0 Please ge me the FREE Hillyard helps shown above. 
) Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help me 
plan my summer clean-up program. 


Call the Maintaineer—now! His service is Free, 
without obligation. He’s “On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll.” 


Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Institution 


Address, 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities City 
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News of Products ... 
(Concluded from page 70) 
NEW LIFT-LID DESKS 
Color styling and sturdy construction dis- 
tinguish the individual lift-lid desk, No. 455, 
made by Arlington Seating Co., Arlington 


Heights, Ill. The modern desks are offered in 


¥ 
% 





Offered in Bright Colors 


glare-free hues of beige, coral, blue, yellow, 
and turquoise. The one-piece lid is held to the 
book box by a full-length piano hinge, and is 
adjustable to level or sloping positions. Desk 
height is also adjustable. Metal scuff plates 
eliminate refinishing of feet due to scuff marks 
The desk tops are surfaced with a maple- 
grained plastic. Desks are available in a full 
range of sizes from grade one to adult, with 
matching chairs. Send for 1958 catalog 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 081) 


RESTYLED SCHOOL COACH 


4 choice of three windshield styles are of- 
fered in the restyled 1958 coaches offered by 
Superior Coach Corp., Lima Ohio. It comes 
with a wraparound pane with 136-degree cone 


New Windshield Styles 


of vision; an intermediate curved 
or the conventional flat pane of 
designed for eye appeal and utility, the coach 
has interchangeable, “posturized” seats that 
are larger, deeper, and wider with curved 
backs of laminated “plymetal” construction 
The seats come in 21 two-tone color combi 
nations. The coaches feature a special system 
of heaters and defrosters to keep passengers 
comfortable 


windshield 
glass. Re 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 082) 


FOAM-RUBBER TACKBOARD 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., has an 
nounced the development of a new tackboard 
material with a foam-rubber cushioning for 
easy tack removal. Cushion-Eze tackboard is 
only one fourth as heavy as conventional 
tackboard, according to the firm. It is avail 


72 








able in three pastel colors: coppertone tan, 
driftwood gray, and mint green. Sold in con- 
tinuous rolls of 48- or 72-in. widths, it may 
be cemented to any solid wall or rigid backing. 
Easy to install, it will not crack or break, 
even if folded. The manufacturer states its 
sound absorbtion is three times greater than 
conventional tackboards, which would be of 
considerable acoustical significance if installed 
on large areas. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 083) 


BICYCLE PARKING 


The Bike-Port, a streamlined, all-steel bi- 
cycle stall, is offered by FM Engineering Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Lightweight, porta- 
ble, and easily adjusted to diagonal or straight 





Straight or Angle Parking 


parking, the Bike-Port can be placed against 
the sides of buildings, fences, or curbs or may 
be anchored to the ground. The unit comes 
with two, three, four, five, six, or eleven 
stalls; individual stalls can be had to increase 
the size of the six-stall model. It accommo- 
dates all sizes of bikes without scratching or 
denting. Its all-steel construction does not re- 
quire painting or maintenance. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 084) 


LOW-COST ADDING MACHINE 


Simplex ten-key adding machine is the new- 
est product of the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. The hand-op- 
erated machine performs adding, subtracting, 
and listing operations. The machine is small, 
about 8 by 11 in. and weighs only 14 pounds 





For Small Offices 


It features a standard-size, 10-key keyboard, 


standard tape and ribbon, with locks to 
prevent misoperation. It lists items to eight 
places, and has a totaling capacity of 


nine digits. Minus items and negative totals 
and subtotals print in red. Very suitable in 
size and price for the small office. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 085) 


ARTIST'S DESK 


A comfortable new art desk, called the Top- 
O-Matic, has been announced by Smith Sys- 
tem Mfg., Co., Minneapolis, Minn. The desk 
is also adaptable for use in the commercial 
training classes. The top, equipped with a 





Push-Button Lid 


hydraulic restraining device, can be 
matically lowered into the desired 
with just a touch of a button. The Fiberesin 
top has a melamine plastic surface that is 
stain-, chip-, crack-, and scratch-proof. It can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Features 
of the desk are a raised stainless steel lip to 
catch materials, compactness, and a generous 
knee and leg room. The desk is 29 inches 
high, with top closed; 22 inches deep; and 
36 inches wide. The baked enamel finish is 
available in light tan or blue. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 086) 


auto 
position 


BUILDING PLANNERS 


“Successful School Planning” is a 28-page 
brochure published by Warren H. Ashley, ar 
chitect of West Hartford, Conn., who has 


planned more than 30 schools in New Eng- 
land. Printed in two colors, with more than 
60 illustrations, the booklet illustrates some of 
the important principles of school and site 
planning. Send for a free copy 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 087) 


A brochure entitled “Designing School Kitchens 
for All-Paper Service” has gone into its second 
printing, according to Field Research Division 
of the Paper Cup and Container Institute. It 
compares sketches of space and equipment 
needs for conventional and all-paper service 
of 100 to 3500 meals daily. Available without 
charge to architects and school officials. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 088) 


Nearly 200 illustrations of contemporary and 
traditional lighting fixtures are displayed in 
the new catalog of Mierjohan-Wengler, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The lighting fixtures are espe 
cially adaptable for use in churches, institu 
tions, public buildings, and universities. Ask 
for catalog “LL.” 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 089) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


| 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. - 


Code 
No. 


61 


62 


63 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


610 


Page 
No. 


American Desk Mfg. Co. 
EA es ins. bet. 42 & 45 
School furniture. 


American Playqground 
BOUND GO, cs ccccccces 54 


Lifetime aluminum diving 


board. 


American Seating Co. 
(uemeckeet ins. bet. 60 & 65 
School seating. 


Apsco Products, Inc..... 65 
Pencil sharpeners. 


Arlington Seating Co... 2 
School seating 


Bendix-Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake 
Company 

Air brakes. 


Beseler Company, Chas.. 54 
Opaque projector. 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 14 
Steel buildings. 


Dodge Div. Chrysler 


a a eee ere 69 
School bus chassis. 

Durham Manufacturing 
GE ev encaveteede ne 11 


Folding chairs. 


Everett Piano Company. 66 
Pianos. Use cupon page 


66 for “Report 10.” 





Code 
No. 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 


617 


618 


619 


| 620 


Page 
No. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Tires. 


cneoo ce eee 28 


Griggs Equipment, Inc... 57 
School seating. 


Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Co., 
RR ins. bet. 8 & 11 
Air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating. 


Heywood-Wakefield Co.. 7 


School furniture. 


Hillyard Chemical Co.... 71 
Maintenance supplies. 


Use coupon page 71 for 
free helps. 


International Business 
Machines Corp.....58 & 59 


Electric typewriters. 


Johnson Service Co..... 1 


Temperature control 
systems. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp.... 55 
Kotex rest-room vendors. 


Use coupon page 55 for 
information. 


Krueger Metal Products. 6 


Tubular steel chairs and 
demountable chair 
trucks. 


Mississippi Glass Co.... 15 


Rolled, figured and wired 
glass. 


USE THESE CARDS » 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


readers in requesting information on products, services, bookets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 


June, 1958 


634 


630 8632 


633 635 
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USE THESE CARDS 
The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, ’ 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
firms listed in this issue. 
(Continued) 
ees Code Page , Code Page 
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Universal Roll-A-Way Bleachers 


provide more comfortable 
les room than any others 


hen selecting or specifying gym- 
nasium bleachers, it is only natural for 
you to favor those which provide max- 
imum seating in minimum space... 
for economy’s sake. 


But what about the spectators? Are you 
considering their comfort? Cramped 
seaiing facilities don’t encourage big 
turn-outs for basketball games or other 
events. 

Here is the answer: 


When designing Roll-A-Way Bleachers, 
Universal engineers calculated seating 
comfort for spectators and attained 
maximum seating in minimum space 
as well. This exclusive design was based 


on the fact that, without a backrest, a 
bleacher seat could be comfortable 
only when there was ample room for a 
spectator to move his feet freely and 
balance his body. 


In the illustration above, notice the 
seated spectator’s natural, comfortable 
position. There’s ample room for feet 


in any desired position ...extended or 
drawn back under the seat. 


Make all the tests you wish. Compare 
design, construction, dimensions, seat- 
ing area ...and you'll find that Universal 
Roll-A-Way Bleachers offer the greatest 


possible comfort in gymnasium seating. 
Write for free catalog. 


T. M. Reg. 


Champaign, [Illinois e 


The extra distance from seat 
board to foot board (1812) and 
the position of the vertical filler 
or riser board (centered under 
seat) assure maximum space per 
spectator... permitting normal 
positions of feet drawn back 
under the seats. Compare this 
with other makes which have 
2” or 3” less space and vertical 
filler boards flush with seat 
fronts (smaller total area shown 
in lighter tone of illustration 
above). 


Representatives in principal cities 








Now Available: SOLAR-SELECTING GLASS BLOCK 





Watch for 

other Silica Filter 
colors in the 
new O-!I Thinlite 
Curtain Wall... 
Coming 

Next Month! 
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Solar-Selecting Glass Block, now available 
in cool Silica Filter/Green, offer unique design 
possibilities . . . transmit cool light rays yet reflect 
hot sunlight. The permanent Silica Filter finish 

g } 
applied to the inner surface gives the glass 
block excellent diffusing characteristics. 


Available in 8” and 12” sizes. 


O-I Solar-Selecting Glass Block provide selective 
light transmission through their mirror-like 
reflection of the hot, bright light from the sun, 
while transmitting light from the ground and clear 
sky. They provide the lowest brightness and 

solar heat transmission per unit of transmitted 


daylight of any daylighting medium available. 


For complete technical data, write Kimble 
Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
Dept. AS-6, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


* Patent applied for. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owe N s-I LL INOIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





